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Where wildernesses are to be 
tamed and their latent power har- 
nessed, ENGLISH ELECTRIC under- 
takes the power project as main 
contractors. The first surveys, 
the roads, the housing of labour 
—all these are part of the vast 
preparations for ‘power installa- 
tion. The world-wide ENGLIsH 
ELECTRIC organisation provides 
the power, whether water, steam 
or diesel oil is the motive force. 
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So, in any part of the world, 
waste land becomes productive, 
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new communities are born, new 
industries are founded, through 
the power of electricity, generated, 
controlled and applied by ENGLISH 
ELectric plant and equipment. 
In this, as in so many other ways, 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC helps to bring 
better living to millions. 
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BEWARE 


HE past week at Geneva has revealed that both sides 
are willing to discuss the re-grouping of troops in 
Vietnam which would accompany any cease-fire and 
would precede any peace settlement between the French 
Union and Ho Chi-minh in Indo-China. Just that, and no 
more. In some limited sense, it may be called progress. For 
it means that both sides have, in the vaguest possible terms, 
now implied that they are prepared to negotiate on the only 
basis on which negotiation is now possible—that is, they will 
consider the partition of Vietnam. Not so long ago, East 
and West were denying, in chorus with the shriller disclaimers 
of Mr. Dong (for Ho Chi-minh) and Mr. Dinh (for Bao Dai), 
that they had or could have any such intention. So long as 
they stuck to this, the fighting in Indo-China could only end 
when one side defeated the other. If, as seemed likely, China 
and America were determined, in the last resort, to prevent 
this happening, it meant that the war could only become a war 
between China and America. It may yet: for the protagonists 
have still not openly admitted that they are prepared to 
partition Vietnam. But if the negotiations between the 
Viet-minh and the French commanders, which began on 
Wednesday in Geneva, come to anything, the main regions of 
Vietnam will have been allotted de facto—pending a political 
settlement—to the undisputed control of the rival armies. 
This makes it clear just how limited is the progress so far 
achieved. In the first place, where the lines of partition are 
to be drawn has yet to be decided. This is the heart of 
the question which had always to be decided at Geneva, and 
tt 1s possible (even probable) that the Viet-minh demands, 
based on the assumption of an imminent French collapse and 
of no allied intervention, will so exceed their present military 
conquests that the Western Powers will be bound to refuse 
them. In the second place, the agreement to discuss Vietnam 
irst Is not an agreement to treat Laos and Cambodia on a 
different basis; it is merely a way of dodging round the issue. 
Unless the Communists are prepared ultimately to concede a 
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GENEVA 


point here, there will be no agreement, since the West seems 
for once to be united in its belief that Viet-minh influence 
in Laos and Cambodia is artificial, and that, politically as 
well as strategically, it would be intolerably dangerous to 
admit any Communist claims there. 

In the third place, there is as yet complete disagreement on 
the methods of enforcing any cease-fire. It must be supervised, 
but by whom By Czechs and Poles, obstructing Indians 
and Pakistanis, on the Korean pattern, as Mr. Gromyko has 
suggested—leaving the Chinese free to reinforce Ho Chi-minh 
by land while America would be prevented from reinforcing 
France by sea? A truce must also be guaranteed, by the 
Great Powers. But again how By giving any guarantor 
the opportunity to veto action by the others to prevent a 
breach of the truce, as the Chinese would have it? There 
is a long way to go before even the British and the French, let 
alone the Americans, can find common ground with the Com- 
munists on any of these points. And finally, there is the 
question of a political settlement. From the Western point of 
view, there is everything to be said for putting this off 
indefinitely; free elections in Vietnam at this juncture would 
certainly result in the triumph of Ho Chi-minh over Bao Dai, 
if only because the latter is in Cannes and the former is fighting 
in Indo-China. Can there be, in Indo-China as there has 
successfully been in Korea, an armistice without a settlement ? 
And if there can, will the Communists agree to it ? 

The answer to nearly all these questions will be found in 
one place only. What do the Communists believe is the alterna- 
tive to a peace negotiated at Geneva? If they believe it is 
a military victory for themselves, unopposed except by the tail 
end of the French regular army, they will presumably aim for 
that. If they believe that the alternative is a different sequence 

first, the alienation of Indian and Burmese sympathies, 
second, the probable intervention of America, Australia, and 
possibly Great Britain, and third, the ultimate formation of 
a military alliance against them—they may make peace. 
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Two Steps Forward 


The limp body of United Europe was given some fairly 
substantial nourishment during last week-end. Dr. Adenauer’s 
Christian Democratic party—whose sympathies were scarcely 
in doubt—held an uproarious meeting at Cologne, where it 
almost unanimously endorsed the Chancellor’s policy of inte- 
grating Western Germany with Western Europe, through the 
European Army, an agreement on the Saar, and the other 
projects in hand. At the same time, the French Socialist and 
MRP (Popular Republican) parties—whose sympathies have at 
times been much more diffuse and on whose support the ratifica- 
tion of EDC depends—both decided to vote for it. The 
week-end’s developments seem to mean that France will 
probably ratify the European Army treaty, if there is a 
government neither too busy nor too frightened to introduce 
it in the Assembly and if an agreement can be made, at least 
of principle, with Germany about the Saar. Furthermore, the 
Cologne meeting would seem to imply that Germany, for one, 
is almost certain to ratify an agreement on the Saar based on 
an international solution such as has been under discussion with 
France over the past few months. This much is good; and as 
far as the decision of the French Socialists goes, it is better 
than might have been expected. But the good must be qualified 
in important respects. The first is that an agreement on the 
Saar has not yet been reached, or, if it has been reached 
informally, it has not yet been published; and it would be 
unsafe to make any presumptions about it until it has been 
not only published but approved by the French Assembly. 
The second is that the mere ratification of the EDC treaty is 
less than half the battle. Unless there is a coalition in Paris 
capable of agreeing not merely on a European policy but also 
On a policy towards France’s other commitments, particularly 
in the Far East, ratification will mean very little 


Emergency in Buganda 


The delegates from the Great Lukiko of Buganda spoke 
truly when they warned Mr. Lyttelton in December that his 
refusal to allow the return of Kabaka Mutesa II would bring 
about instability in the province. For the second time in six 
months a state of emergency has been imposed, this time in 
consequence of the Uganda National Congress's attempts to 
enforce a boycott against all goods except the bare necessities. 
In his statement the Governor said that this action had to be 
taken if law and order were to be preserved and the law-abiding 
public protected against a small minority. But it does not seem 
to be quite as simple as that. The Baganda, in the first place, 
have never accepted the deposition of Kabaka Mutesa. And 
now the Lukiko’s delegate in London, Mr. Mulira, tells a story 
of intrigue and alleges that the Resident has been making 
unconstitutional attempts to get support for Prince Mawanda— 
a cousin of Mutesa—as the new Kabaka. The Baganda believe 
that the Government has no constitutional power to depose the 
existing Kabaka or to create a new one, and these manceuvres 
—if they are a fact—are scarcely likely to succeed. It is hard 
to resist the conclusion that the British public does not know 
all that should be known about the situation in Buganda. The 
solution will be found neither in boycotts imposed by the 
Uganda National Congress nor in the Colonial Office’s rigid 
adherence to its earlier attitude. But it may be found in a 
sympathetic examination of the Lukiko’s suggestion that 
Mutesa should be re-installed as a constitutional monarch, 
ruling through ministers. 


The Oppenheimer Case 


The finding of the security board considering the case of 
Dr. Oppenheimer and his fitness to continue as a consultant 
of the United States Atomic Energy Commission was, in effect, 
that he was capable of keeping secrets but not enthusiastic 
about the development of the hydrogen bomb. That finding 
corresponds with what is generally known about Dr. Oppen- 
heimer. It also sounds like the description of any sensible 
man. But, in these circumstances, what is to be made of the 
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decision of the board that Dr. Oppenheimer is a loyal gig, 
but may not in future handle atomic secrets? Ip matter, § 
atomic weapons is loyalty, combined with the very }j 
degree of scientific distinction, not enough ? Must there 
be enthusiasm for the production of atomic bombs? 

if so, how many scientists, in the United States or any 
part of the world would pass the test? One thing seen, 
perfectly clear, and that is that if any such test is to be applied 
it is just as well that Dr. Oppenheimer was not Teinstated, 
Otherwise he would have had to resign. 


East and West Pakistan 


Last Sunday, a coup de grdce from Karachi knocked \p 
A. K. Fazlul Hug from his seat as Chief Minister of ay 
Bengal, put him under house arrest, put many more behigj 
bars, and appointed Major-General Iskander Mirza as Gover 
General with temporary powers to rule the province on behalf 
of the Central Government. Mr. Mohammed Ali, the Pring 
Minister of Pakistan, has thus taken strong measur (0 infgy. 
fere with the United Front Government of East bengal (ty 
United Front being the political opponent of Mr. Mohammed 
Ali’s own Moslem League). The trouble began with th 
riots at Adamjee, the main jute mills in East Bengal, Ay 
the start, the Central Government appeared to believe thy 
Mr. Hug and his friends were doing their inefficient best » 
restore order and contented themselves with condemning Com. 
munist agitators as the cause of the trouble. As time went a, 
however, the inefficiency of the United Front began to look lis 
positive complaisance towards the rioters. This was followed, 
about ten days ago, by some statements by Mr. Huq in Calcutta 
which implied that he aimed at an independent Bengal, uniting 
the eastern and western parts of the province at present divided 
between Pakistan and India. As there was always reason jo 
believe that the cause of the riots at Adamjee was more likey 
to be communalism (racial and religious disagreements) than 
communism, the two episodes began to fit together and Mr. 
Huq’s days were numbered. The Central Government beliey 
and the next few weeks will show whether it is right in 
believing that the trouble is confined to a few ringleaders; 
and by the arrest of the dangerous characters and a 
short period of firm administration by Mr. Mirza (himself a 
Bengali) it hopes to restore the situation sufficiently to retum 
power to the United Front. But at best.this means that th 
prospects of good relations between East and West Pakistan 
are and will remain perilous for some time to come. 
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The House of Commons decided by a free vote last week that 
Members of Parliament should have an extra £500 a year and 


that this should be in the form of a straight salary increas. the 


These were sensible decisions. If Parliament is to function 
properly something must be done to alleviate the plight 0 
those hundred-odd MPs whose personal worries about mone 
increasingly distract their attention from the public servic 
A straightforward increase will rouse much less hostility a 

misunderstanding in the country than the most cunningly 
contrived scheme of ‘expenses.’ In the circumstances th 
House decided wisely, and the Prime Minister obvioudy 
believes that the decision must now be honoured. There te 
matter might well rest; but a growing number of Conservatife 
MPs seem disposed to wear their consciences as showily 8 
possible on their sleeves. Miss Irene Ward flaunted hers i 
the House on Tuesday, but Sir Winston was singularly ut 
impressed. On the evening of the same day there were mally 
heated words on the same subject at a meeting of the Cor 
servative Members’ Committee. Sir John Mellor ii 
repudiated Sir.Winston’s leadership and decided to sit as @ 
Independent Conservative. All this is heavy weather with 
a vengeance. The question here is still: is the House‘ 
Commons to be made more efficient, or is it not? If t® 
then members must be enabled to make ends mect. 
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~~ obligation to accept the £500. But if they persist in ‘parading 
r “E their virtue, their attitude may well savour more strongly of 
na politics than of conscience. 


i a Railway Gymnastics 

oy The country came within an inch or two of a national railway 
“PP strike last week. In order to avert this, a irade union was 
— obliged to stand on its head. The Associated Society of Loco- 
motive Engineers and Firemen, that is to say, had to reverse 
its policy at the last minute and agree to press for the abolition 
of lodging turns. This only a few hours after the society's 
=P had viewed the strike with the “ strongest disgust. 
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low the trains are running again in the Western Region, and 
a strike has been called off in the North-East, but nobody 
vernoe should imagine that the danger of a major upheaval is one 
behalf whit the less. The footplate men may well imagine that their 
- Prine licy of blackmail has brought them victory against the union 
> iter. Peadership, but they are wrong if they think that the union 
al (thy DAS any chance of blackmailing the Transport Commission into 
ammed doing away with lodging turns. Nothing at all has been settled. 
th the The underlying cause of discontent among footplate men is that 
At they do not enjoy the higher pay to which they think their skill 
. tha and responsibility entitle them. If they are to have this (and 
best io if everybody's wage packet is to be fatter), then the railways 
Com must operate more efficiently. lf they are to do that, then 
ent om lodging turns must be worked. Now the executive committee 
ok lite of ASLEF has the unhappy job of denying this logic without 
lowed, offering any alternative. In this, and in other respects, ASLEF 
alcutt js essentially at loggerheads with the National Union of Rail- 
initingg WaYMEN These are the two unions w hich are supposed to be 
vided discussing efficiency with the Transport Commission with a 
son jot YieW to revising the wages structure of the industry. If they 
likely] CANMOL agree between themsely es, what is the Transport Com- 
) than | Mussion to do but stand firm? If things continue as at present 
d Me the time will soon come when the economic and efficient opera- 
lievec] Hon of British Railways will be a plain impossibility. And yet 
in gof Shey could pay. they could be efficient; they could give higher 
ader:| W48eS. All that is needed is for men like the drivers and fire- 

‘| men of the Western Region and the North-East to come to 


n ; . ° ° ae 
~s their senses and recognise those facts which dictate conditions. 
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Collision at Coventry 
kistan : 


The Coventry affair has now tumbled headlong into the deep 
end of farce. There was a time when the councillors of that 
city could be given the benefit of the doubt; when their action 
In disbanding the civil defence committee as a waste of time 
and money could be interpreted as a telling, if melodramatic, 
protest against the inadequacies of the Government’s plans for 
the protection of the population against atomic and hydrogen 
Attack. But their aim was even more ambitious: they fancied 
nt of that their action would strengthen the hands of * international 
one Statesmen * in their efforts to * outlaw the bomb °; they naively 
-viggg SUPPOSed that it would somehow be a good thing if Stalingrad 
aif Gid likewise. All this has helped the Home Office to obscure 
ingly the real issue the Government's reluctance to accept the 
- they Weighty and detailed criticism offered by the select committee 
wudyg SOME months ago. Adequate shelters in the built-up areas and 
. eh far greater emphasis upon the mobile columns: it is these 
atiteg 21One which can guarantee the public a reasonable measure of 
y gf Protection against the worst horrors of modern war. From his 
-s ing WTitten reply to a Parliamentary question last week it looks as 
uf 1 Sir David Maxwell Fyfe is slowly but surely coming round 
any © this point of view himself. If he had jumped to it sooner 
“On: those unedifying exchanges between his department and 
has Coventry might have been avoided. The farce reached its 
- ang MOst farcical on Sunday when a coat-trailing Civil Defence 

exercise in Coventry came into collision with the councillors. 
off Both demonstration and counter-demonstration were quite 
, jg| fAtuous, and it will be a thousand pities if this childish exhibi- 
ose} HON is made the cause of party controversy at Westminster. 
10 There is Only one thing that matters—to get more sense into 
civil defence. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


ARLIAMENT adjourns on Friday for the Whitsuntide 

recess—and not before time. This is a trying period of 

the year for politicians who have been together too long. 
Theoretically, the blaze of June should add to the languors of 
debate by forcing a contrast between the dust of argument and 
the scent of cut grass. We have been denied that disturbance 
this week, but drizzling skies have not been much consolation. 
Members of the House of Commons have a special need of time 
for reflection and recuperation. Sir Winston Churchill has 
frowned upon an early election. There is a great deal to be 
said from the party point of view for postponing an election 
when the issue is obscure, as it must seem to the Conservatives 
at this moment. But with the present balance of forces in the 
House, the Government sustains itself only under strain; and 
the Tories go off for their recess aching with the knowledge 
that they must bear the strain for some time yet. They consti- 
tute a ‘working majority” in a different sense from that in 


which the phrase is normally used. 
* * ~ 
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Nor are the Tories very well pleased with Sir Winston just 
now. Most of them, but not enough to guarantee the Govern- 
ment a majority in the lobbies, do not want members’ pay to 
be increased at present. Miss Ward, whose distinction as a 
back-bencher is to concentrate on selected targets and to 
describe them as plainly as possible, told Sir Winston on Tues- 
day that his personal obstinacy on this subject was causing 
great grief to those who owed him so much. (Sir Winston took 
his questions on Tuesday, including Miss Ward’s, in a benignant 
mood.) On Wednesday Sir John Mellor announced that he 
was no longer willing to accept Sir Winston’s leadership, but 
would act henceforth as an Independent Conservative. Sir 
Winston is not the only Minister under a cloud. Captain Water- 
house and the * Suez rebels’ are ready to pounce on Mr. Eden 
if he makes the slightest move towards reopening negotiations 
with Egypt; and Sir Thomas Dugdale’s policies as Minister of 
Agriculture were sharply examined on Thursday by Tories as 
well as Labour members. 

. * + 

The committee stage of the Television Bill died under the 
guillotine in the House of Commons on Tuesday. The closing 
moments of a debate that has not been very luminous produced 
a slight flicker of agreement between the two sides. Labour 
supported the Government’s suggestion that the problem of 
preventing a monopoly in the broadcasting of various national 
sporting events and ceremonies should be examined more fully 
when the Bill gets to the House of Lords. Labour's effort on 
Monday to enlist sabbatarianism against the Bill was not 


successful: Mr. Gammans, the Assistant Postmaster-General, 
spotted Mr. Eric Fletcher in effect nipping into a Sunday 
cinema. 


ad * * 


Both Houses of Parliament have shown some modesty this 
week in asserting their powers. Lord Jowitt’s objection a month 
ago to the stiffness of a draft standing order to control reports 
of the Lords’ proceedings has been fruitful. On Tuesday a 
modified version was submitted to the House by Lord Drogheda 
who explained that the leaders of the three parties, assisted 
by the Clerk of the Parliaments, had had a hand in the revision, 
which was approved. In the Commons, Mr. Crookshank put 
the authority of the Government behind the doctrine that the 
House should not assert abroad a jurisdiction that it did not 
possess. He was answering the request of the Select Committee 
on Estimates that its committee clerk—an officer of the House 

should be allowed to accompany members of the committee, 
travelling as individuals and not as a committee, on an inspec- 
tion of British Embassies abroad. The despatch of a committee 
clerk, Mr. Crookshank argued, would at once turn individual 
members into a committee of the House again. Nobody men- 
tioned the visit to this country of Mr. Cohn and Mr. Shine, 
but the excitement it caused is a warning of the upset which 
visiting inspectors may unwittingly cause in foreign countries. 

J. F. B. 








LEVEN months ago, there appeared in the Spectator a 
leading article called “Ideas and Tories.” It made 
three main points. The first was that, for the Conserva- 

tive Party, ideas, in the long run, will be more important than 
men. Quite apart from the facts that Sir Winston Churchill 
cannot carry on for ever and that the present Government is 
not particularly well supplied with first-class Ministers, the 
days are long past when the Conservative Party could fight 
elections and reply to criticisms by exhorting the public to put 
its faith in names—to trust Stanley Baldwin to keep the country 
stable or Neville Chamberlain to keep it out of war. The 
second point was that the economic policy pursued successfully 
by Mr. R. A. Butler up to that time (it has, incidentally, 
continued to be successful in the past year) derived much of 
its strength from the clear and rigorous thinking on which it 
was based. The third point was that if the Tory party cannot 
survive as a political power unless its policies have a firm 
intellectual basis, and if it largely owes its success in office 
since 1951 to the determined pursuit by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of an intellectually valid economic policy, ought it 
not to stop using ‘intellectual’ a term of abuse, realise that 
the brains of its members are the party’s main asset, and set 
about making full use of that asset ? 

That was the question posed in these pages nearly a year 
ago. There could hardly have been a better answer to it than 
the booklet Change is our Ally, written by the “ One Nation ” 
group of MP’s and published by the Conservative Political 
Centre. The ten Tory MP’s who wrote this book, the sub- 
title of which is “ A Tory approach to industrial problems,” 
were certainly not ashamed to use their brains. They have 
therefore succeeded in producing a statement which places 
no reliance on mere party prejudice; which, far from making use 
of slogans and stock arguments, severely questions a number 
of ideas which had previously been represented as basic Con- 
servative doctrine; which avoids completely the cant usually 
associated with party statements, and which therefore succeeds 
in being both readable and stimulating. If this is the sort of 
thing that Tory intellectuals can do then they deserve backing, 
and, so far as this journal is concerned, they will get it, 

There is nothing specifically conservative about Change is 
our Ally. Indeed, the very title indicates (correctly) that what 
is to be found here is the negation of conservatism. It is the 
Labour Party that contains the conservatives now, clinging 
as it does to the instruments of nationalisation and central 
control which never had much intellectual justification in peace- 
time and which are now manifestly failing to produce good 
practical effects. It has long been desirable that the ground 
should be systematically cleared of the clutter of half-baked 
ideas and bad logic on which the Labour Party has built up 
the reputation of being the ‘ intellectual” party. This task 
of mental slum-clearance is not, as the present booklet shows, 
particularly difficult. A remarkably large number of the 
Socialist doctrines that have been built into Government policy 
before, during and since the war are based on the crudest 
use of the non sequitur. In the case of the railways it has been 
argued that, because it was desirable to reduce by amalgama- 
tion the 1,000 or so separate undertakings which grew up in 
the nineteenth century to a smaller number, therefore it was 
necessary to go on until they had been amalgamated into 
one single undertaking. That has no justification either in logic, 


or, aS we can now see very plainly, in practice. In the case 


of London Transport it has been argued, by Mr. Herbert 
Morrison among others, that real co-ordination means single 
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that curiosity of argument. Much bigger and much mogiM tion in 
serious was the assumption, which has taken so long to die, thay »f econon 
because centralisation was so often the necessary Policy ig B to cart 
war it was therefore the desirable policy in peace. In the cag: sented 
of iron and steel it was argued that the industry was a Privaty J aim is 
monopoly and should therefore be made a public monopoly, | It will 
And so on. This process of bogus logic has been taken to 
incredible lengths. It is to the credit of the authors of Change 
is our Ally that they have pointed so sharply to the need to 
Stop it. NI 
The next stage of the argument concerns the distortion of the th 
link between costs and prices and is slightly more complex an 
but only slightly. The moral is still that a little intelleg pondin 
- ‘ -—_ il remain 
tual effort can do a great execution among the confused ideag of Det 
which have flourished in the British economy in the pag an atte 
twenty years. The relation between the price charged to the of thei 
public for goods and services and their actual cost of productiog | Worric 
has been weakened and confused, particularly in the numeroys fabout 
cases where the State has intervened. That is the polite way flems, 
to put it. The less polite statement is that the custom of Juncert 
cooking the accounts flourishes in large-scale organisations, and J 1° P° 
particularly in those in which the State is directly or indirectly — 
concerned. Morals apart, this custom has the unhealthy con vein 
sequence that in a large number of cases—fuel and transport ~~ co 
for example—we no longer, as a nation, are quite sure what Byf the 
we can or cannot afford. Uneconomical coal mines continug § comm 
to work and absorb money earned by the efficient pits. Nobody J Labou 
knows what is the proper contribution by vehicle-owners to Jtop of 
road costs but everybody knows that the present tax arrange 
ments are neither orderly nor honest. The British Electricity | Amott 
Authority expands capacity while failing to make full use of I in 
existing plant, Subsidies distort the supply and demand for Jt" ! 
housing. All this is clearly demonstrated by the authors of vor 
Change is our Ally. They do not fail to criticise either the oa 
long-standing Tory policy of protectionism or the actions of Gibral 
the present Government in the steel and transport industries. Fpeen « 
They want to let more daylight in upon the British economy. |Gover 
They want to make sure that, except in cases of special need, mandi 
consumers pay for what they get, do not pay for what they do about 
not get, and do not get what they don’t pay for. Numerous dis fin Ad 
tortions have resulted from the ill-considered use of subsidies — 
and the astonishing indifference by public authorities to the — 
need to achieve a proper relationship between costs and prices, Foace 
The consequence is that the national resources are being t0 Jshowe 
an inexcusable extent misused. in refu 
These are the facts which are thrown up in a determined Ja Cars 
attempt by a mere handful of MP’s to apply the devices of Jwould 
clear thinking to the present confusions of the British economy. |¢4'¢go 
The attempt is bold and uncompromising and it will have to Jes © 
continue to be so if it is to produce practical results. The bid J, 
to take further the policy of more freedom for industry which Paul 
Mr. Butler has applied in the past two years is bound to be J Ver. 
opposed by the Socialists not only with determination but exhibi 
even with something like desperation. Already the argument Fourtt 
’ numbe 
has been advanced that sudden and extreme measures may have §,. a he 
to be employed to restore the structure of controls which the signed 
present Government have been steadily dismantling. This }'Foug: 
argument is bound to become louder and shriller in the face with r 
of the “ One Nation” group’s contention that the dismantling Jextrao 
process has not gone far enough. Nor are the Tory intellectuals fhalf (i 
likely to escape opposition within the ranks of their own party, §P@"™ ! 
for there are still plenty of Tories who cling to the doctrine . 
of ‘Me Too.’ That doctrine, of painless Socialism applied predic 


ownership. Londoners are still reaping the consequences of 


by Tories, was most fully stated in The Right Road For Britain, 
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iB, curious document which appeared in the most dangerous of 
Ball political colours, Sky-Blue-Pink. 

All kinds of arguments will be employed against the conten- 
tion in Change is Our Ally that more freedom in the British 
economy is necessary in order to enable us to produce enough 
to carry the cost of existing social services. It will be repre- 
sented as a return to Jaissez faire, despite the fact that that 
aim is specifically denied by the authors of the document. 
It will be called ‘reactionary,’ despite the fact that it is the 


N 1951 57 per cent. of the population of Western Germany 

thought they were worse off than they had been a year ago 

and 12 per cent. thought they were better off; the corres- 
ponding figures for 1954 are 20 per cent. and 29 per cent. (the 
remainder, in each case, noticed no difference). The Institute 
of Demoscopy, which produced these figures, has also made 
an attempt to find out the relative importance to the Germans 
of their various worries. The results work out as follows: 
Worried about money, 46 per cent.; about work, 18 per cent.; 
about illness in the family, 14 per cent.; about housing prob- 
lems, 12 per cent.; about another war, 3 per cent.; about the 
uncertain future, 2 per cent. ‘Other worries’ account for 
15 per cent., and an imperturbable 9 per cent. are not 
particularly worried about anything. I should like to see a 
survey of this kind carried out in these islands, but a good 
many fresh headings would have, I feel, to be added before 
we could get a true picture of the nation’s state of mind. 
If the demoscopologists omitted from their questionnaire 
commercial television, the hydrogen bomb, the future of the 
Labour Party, and love, * other worries’ might finish up at the 
top of the poll 


Another Archer-Shee Case ? 

| imagine that most people cannot help feeling, any more 
than | can, that Admiral Sir Dudley North has been shabbily 
treated by the Admiralty. He was relieved of his post as 
Admiral Commanding North Atlantic in October 1940 for 
failing to intercept some French cruisers in the Straits of 
Gibraltar a month earlier. He felt strongly that an injustice had 
been done; so did two not unimportant eye-witnesses, the 
Governor of Gibraltar and Admiral Somerville, then com- 
manding Force H. Everything that has since come to light 
about the incident supports this view, the most recent evidence 
in Admiral North’s favour being that of the official naval 
historian in The War at Sea, a volume whose findings Their 
Lordships can hardly dismiss as though it were a pamphlet 
written by a partisan. Earlier in this century the Archer-Shee 
case, on which Mr. Emlyn Williams based The Winslow Boy, 
showed how stubborn the Admiralty of those days could be 
in refusing to right a wrong. Perhaps.if Admiral North had 
a Carson to intervene on his behalf, his appeal for a fair hearing 
would not go indefinitely unanswered. One cannot say 
categorically that justice has not been done; but it certainly 
does not appear to have been done. 


‘Paul Crum’ 

Very few people can have heard of Roger Pettiward, an 
exhibition of whose pictures is being held at Eton on the 
Fourth of June. His drawings in Punch (in whose current 
number ‘ Fougasse ’ analyses with much percipience his merits 
as a humorous artist) were his best-known work, but he always 
signed them either ‘ Paul Crum’ or else—as in the one which 
‘Fougasse * reproduces—with an enigmatic squiggle. Very tall, 
with red hair and a slow, quizzical drawl, Pettiward was an 
extraordinarily lovable and attractive person, half artist and 
half (in the cant term) man of action. He and I once took 
part in an expedition to a remote part of the world, and 
tothing could have exceeded the composure and resource 
with w hich he faced a series of odd and occasionally alarming 
Predicaments, which culminated in the senior members 
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most progressive statement produced by Tories in our time. 
Its authors will be accused of attempting to return to ‘free 
enterprise’ by those who regard freedom and enterprise as 
reprehensible. But the arguments advanced in this document 
are not of the kind that can be destroyed or repressed by 
mere name-calling. They are hard and clear, and they have 
an intellectual force which can only be met by genuine counter- 
arguments. They raise a new hope of sanity and progress 
in the British economy. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


of the expedition disappearing down-river with all the 
money and supplies, leaving Roger and me stranded in the 
jungle. He was killed while leading a troop of No. 3 Com- 
mando in the successful assault on the German coastal 
batteries flanking Dieppe; I have been told on good authority, 
and I do not find it hard to believe, that if he had survived 
he would have been recommended for the Victoria Cross. 
He was a splendid person, 


Ibsen Also Ran 


It is as a student of English folkways rather than as a patron 
of the drama that I salute the much-publicised production of 
The Frog at the Scala Theatre, in aid of charity. Aesthetically, 
no doubt, it was inferior to those performances of Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle in the open air, or of Pirandello in the Corn 
Exchange, to which properly constituted amateur dramatic 
societies so tirelessly devote themselves. It belongs to an 
earlier tradition of amateur theatricals, a tradition whose 
adherents have never heard of Stanislavsky or the commedia 
dell’arte and to whom Gammer Gurton's Needle sounds vaguely 
like an outsider in the Oaks. All the ingredients were right— 
a long, rather bad play, whose thirteen changes of scene were 
bound to defeat the stage-management, however augustly 
reinforced: a cast of fifty, a fair proportion of them wholly 
devoid of histrionic ability: and an audience among whose 
motives for being present a thoughtful interest in the drama 
can hardly be said to have predominated. Transfigured though 
the whole thing may have been by a slight air of silliness, it 
was in its way an occasion; and if the pleasure which The Frog 
gave was felt less intensely in the front of the house than 
it was behind the footlights, that, after all, is nothing new in 
the old type of amateur theatricals. 


Royal Borough 


“Et puis vous prendrez,” 1 said firmly into the telephone, 
“le train que part a onze heures vingt pour Reading.” 

“Pardon?” After long sojourns, first in Tibet and then 
in the Antarctic, the French explorer had arrived in London 
and was coming down to luncheon in the country. I repeated 
the instructions. ‘‘Vous voudrez bien répéter le nom de ma 
destination?” suggested the Frenchman  apologetically. 
Reading is not an easy word to pronounce in (so to speak) 
French; after trying it all ways and ringing no bell, I spelt it 


out. This worked like a charm. 
“J’y suis!” cried the Frenchman, on a note of delighted 
recognition, “c'est Reading dont vous parlez, le Reading 


d’Oscar Wilde ? ’ 


The Inanity Stakes 


The following are extracts from the blurbs of two books 
announced for publication by the same firm. Students are 
invited to deduce from the words in italics the principal charac- 
teristics of life in the 1950's. 

““Mondaine comedy in Miss --—-—’s best vein, romance in 
middle age, and a brilliant setting combine to make this a 
truly contemporary entertainment.” 

“The story of Richard and his wife Ann is recognisably of 
our time. Their marriage has reached a crucial stage. Physica 
love has waned and there is a lingering financial crisis ....” 

STRIX 
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Military Aspects of 
Indo-China 


By JULES MENKEN 
HE more the problem of Indo-China is examined, the 
more complex are its realities seen to be, the more 
difficult appear the choices before Western policy, the 
more far-reaching the implications of whatever is done. This 
article will not attempt to discuss the problem as a whole, much 
less to urge any policy, but will contine itself to two or three 
largely military issues of major importance in the situation. 

First, the Red River Delta. The delta is a rough triangle 
of flat, low-lying ground, with northern and southern sides 
each about a hundred miles long and rimmed by low hills, 
and with a somewhat shorter base on the sea. Waterways and 
rice-fields dominate the landscape. The waterways comprise 
the Red River and its outlets, which cut the delta into small 
bas.ns, and are prevented by embankments, both natural and 
artificial, from overflowing the land when the rivers are in 
summer flood. Communications are bad. Roads fan out from 
Hanoi, most of them raised and running along the dykes and 
embankments which control the flood-waters; the only remain- 
ing railway connects Hanoi with Haiphong, the one port of 
entry for the American supplies vital to the defence; between 
many places movement is by water. 

Within the delta, one of the most densely populated regions 
of the earth, about eight million people live in an area of less 
than 6,000 square miles. In English terms, it is as though 
the three Ridings of Yorkshire (whose combined area is also 
about 6,000 square miles) supported almost four times their 
actual population—and supported them not largely by industry, 
but almost solely out of the produce of the soil. The average 
density of the rural population throughout the delta exceeds 
1,300 per square mile; because of the great expanse of waters, 
most of the people live in numerous small, scattered villages; 
in the most thickly settled areas many villages have a density 
of more than 5,000 per square mile. The dense population 
exacerbates the guerrilla problem; in any case, fighting in 
areas settled so thickly is impossible without damage to pro- 
perty or injury to persons, which the people resent, and which 
the Viet-minh exploit against the French. 

Out of upwards of 6,500 villages in the delta, the Com- 
munists already control perhaps 3.500, French Union and 
Vietnamese forces control about 1,200, and about 2,000 are in 
dispute. The Viet-minh Command are believed to have a 
military force in the delta totalling ‘about 100,000, of whom 
some 30,000 are regulars and the remainder regional troops 
and guerrillas. Along the northern perimeter are the equivalent 
of two Viet-minh divisions, The Communist troops which 
took Dien Bien Phu (three infantry divisions and an artillery 
division) are being hurried toward the western apex of the 
delta and should be available within a month. French Union 
forces in the Red River delta number something like 60,000 
men. A very large proportion are static troops, the garrisons 
(each between ten and forty or more strong) of the 2,000 
dispersed strong-points and blockhouses which form the 
French defences along the perimeter or within the delta itself. 
Mobile troops available for the relief of threatened positions 
are few. Some strong-points are now being evacuated in 
order to concentrate the limited French Union forces and 
increase the strength of mobile formations. Of outstanding 
importance—and hard to defend—is the vital 65-mile long 
Hanoi-Haiphong road, which the French, despite strenuous 
efforts, are now able to keep open only for a few hours 
each day. 

This serious disparity of forces makes clear the reasons 
why the immediate situation in the Red River delta is tense 
and dangerous. Against major attacks by heavily armed 
regular Viet-minh formations the monsoon may bring a respite 
until October; as the present severe pressure at the south- 
eastern corner of the delta shows (to say nothing of constant 
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and continuing guerrilla attacks), it will not bring a reggg once 1 
against smaller Communist operations. All these facts exe = The 
why the recent Ely-Salan mission to Indo-China jis tena not no 
to have urged the dispatch of substantial reinforcements ga French 
to have insisted that any delay must expose the French Un call-up 
forces in the delta to the risk of grave defeats. large F 

As to the rest of Indo-China, in terms of strategic geog unless 
the vital fact is that no natural defence line exists soy, ; Brité 
the Red River delta. In this respect Indo-China js ing bo! 
unlike Korea. Both countries, it is true, have a narrow wan} Sten8! 
but in Korea a line across the peninsula rests at both of its | 
on the sea, over which United Nations naval and air fogs 4i¥!S!0' 
can exercise complete command. By contrast, in Indo-Chigg J'V!S!0 
the western flank of any defence line across the waist eggjp States 
be turned: and though this might involve operations of 5''5 
Siamese territory to which there would be political objectig, 1,164,0 
even from the Communist standpoint, militarily no natung strengt 


June, | 
all at ! 
seas (I 
equiva’ 
Japan) 


obstacles would prevent such operations. Moreover, if temig 
was disregarded and an attempt made to hold such a Jigs 
French Union communications would be bad and logistic diff 
culties great; while the experience of Dien Bien Phu sh 

that air supply with the limited forces available in Indo-Ching 
is inadequate to maintain any substantial body of t In 0 
Farther south geography is even less favourable and offers gg'%° %! 
natural defences whatever; though in the Saigon area in ty only W 





extreme south a bridgehead—which would take large foreg where. 
to hold —could be based on the sea. 8 majo 

Partly because of the attention concentrated on the Ref in stre 
River delta, the numbers and disposition of forces elsewhe effort 
in Indo-China are obscure. At the beginning of this year ff on 


French Expeditionary Corps in Indo-China is reported to ha 
totalled some 142,000 (French, 71,000; Foreign Legion, 19,00 
North Africans, 32,000; other Africans, 20,000), to whid 
French-oilicered Vietnamese troops with the French Expeth Ne 
tionary Corps added about 110,000, making together a toaj 
of 252,000. The Vietnam National Army is variowyJBy © 
estimated, with perhaps 175,000 as about its true sirength | 
Laos and Cambodia have armies of about 15,000 each. Aft 
deducting losses of, say, 15,000 at Dien Bien Phu and allowi 
for, say, 60,000 (mainly French Expeditionary Corps) in tii. tes 
delta, there would remain elsewhere in Indo-China perhaps operat 
75,000 French Union troops other than Vietnamese, afin avi: 
perhaps 100,000 French-officered Vietnamese. To these m0ffeen d 
or al! of the Vietnam National Army must be added, as wii nateri 
as the small armies of Laos and Cambodia. The 
For the Communists a calculation is obviously more difficultlof Jift 
The tota! of Communist regular and regional troops ®iengine 
variously estimated at upwards of 300,000. With abouiihey a 
150,C00 of them threatening the Red River delta fromiflis a re 
there must be something like 150.000 elsewhere in Indodiduces 
China. Thus both in the Red River delta and elsewhere thefan inc 
Communists would appear to have a superiority over Frenciift has 
Union forces excluding Vietnamese of 2 or 24 to_1, whil@fcomes 
including French-officered Vietnamese there would appear t@device: 
be a rough numerical equality outside the Red River delta. throug 
Numbers alone are very far from the whole story. Fren@jcompr 
superiority in the air is at present complete, though the numbaMfast er 
























of planes in use is small. French weapons (~-" * ericammyears 
supplied) are ample, though comparable ty 2 litteesign: 
if any qualitative advantage over the heavy w 1 whidignteg rz 
Soviet and Chinese aid has equipped t-misigand ai 


American-supplied transport is better and 1 amp A s 






















though handicapped in many areas by bad rc here@gAmeri 
Indo-China the French Union forces are als spersagarst at 
and tied down in many small strong-poin “rendigasteac 
officered, the fighting quality of Vietnamese ce ne ne 
their morale is often bad, and in the innusifgstood 
propaganda or terrorist pressure has cause nameegerust 
garrisons of a good many strong-points | to @ urcrat 
enemy. Is 

On balance, therefore, the effective fight of appeal 
Communists elsewhere in Indo-China is gud - 
to French Union strength, and in additio nists 
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have the advantage of the initiative. All these facts underline 
once more the urgent need for French reinforcements. 

The French decision to call up at once conscripts who would 
not normally join the colours until October indicates that the 
French Government has at last faced these realities. The new 
call-up. however, cannot help the immediate situation; and 
large French reinforcements for Indo-China will be hard to find 
unless French formations in the West are weakened. 

Britain and the United States are not better placed. Exclud- 
ing boys and women’s services, the British Army had an active 
strength of 427,000 at the beginning of this year; four-fifths 
of its fighting units are overseas (they include three armoured 
divisions and an infantry division in Germany, and two 
divisions and a brigade in the Canal Zone); and there is no 
strategic reserve. If present plans are carried out, the United 
States Army will be reduced from 1,407,000 this June to 
1,164,000 a year hence, with a parallel reduction in its divisional 

Mstrength from 20 divisions a year ago to 19 today and 17 in 

June, 1955. Of the present 19 divisions, eight (which are not 

all at full strength) are in the United States, and 11 are over- 

seas (five—plus three armoured regimental units practically 
equivalent to a division—in Europe, and six in Korea and 

Japan). There are also three Marine divisions. . 

In one way or another these forces could perhaps provide 
two or three divisions between them for Indo-China—though 
only with difficulty, and at the cost of creating weakness else- 
where. They could clearly not provide the troops required for 
a major ground campaign, particularly if the Chinese intervened 
in strength. It follows either that even a reinforced Western 
effort in Indo-China will still be insufficient to restore the 
situation, or else that the West must face, however reluctantly, 


ear ; 
“fan expansion of its armed forces. 
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_ Which e 
ns New Ways of Flying 
riowly By OLIVER STEWART 


rengihy ERONAUTICAL engineers are working on radically 
Aft new ways of flying. In conception and in basic con- 
lowin figuration some of the research aircraft which will soon 
it Wibe tested will be novelties; their shapes and their modes of 
etaEoneration will be of kinds undreamed of at any earlier time 
> iiRin aviation history. The outward signs of the work that has 
* MEbeen done in secret have begun to appear and there is already 
S Well material enough for speculation. 

The core of the matter is this: relative air flow is the basis 
Ficul of lift and relative air flow is also the basis of the gas turbine 
PS Hengine. In an ordinary aeroplane the wings provide lift when 
adotiihey are moved through the air or, in other words, when there 
fronts a relative flow of air past them, and this flow of air pro- 
Indoiduces a decrease in pressure (* suction’) in some places and 
re ian increase in others. But the gas turbine also does just that. 
‘tencigit has a pressure ratio between the intake and the jet. So it 
whilgcomes to this, that aircraft wings and gas turbines are both 
eat itidevices for sucking and blowing. If an aeroplane is pushed 
‘Ita. #through the air, the wings are caused to suck and blow: if the 
rend@gcompressor and the turbine of a gas turbine are pushed round 
imbe@iast enough, they are caused to suck and blow. So after fifty 
ricamgyears of effort the astonishingly simple thought comes to the 
 litesigner to telescope wings and turbine and to produce an 
whi@gntegrated flying machine instead of a combination of engine 
mingjend airframe. 
mp4 A short time ago the newspapers printed pictures of two 
ere@gAmerican aircraft designed for vertical take-off. They are the 
ers@gerst aircraft in which the engine is used to generate lift directly 
endmmstead of indirectly. They are exceedingly crude examples of 

e new kind of flying machine. In order to take off they are 
wadgetOod up on their tails; their engines are capable of giving a 
maprust measured in kilograms greater than the weight of the 
) Mercratt. In these instances it is as simple as that. Direct 

mit is easy enough when adequate thrust is available. If the 

¢etcraft weighs 6,000 kilograms and its engine can give 7,000 
-quapeograme ‘hrust the aircraft can climb. vertically. The 
nists 
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problems are not so much concerned with this as with stability 
and control, and those problems are difficult to solve. 

Phere are other ways of obtaining direct lift much more 
complicated and more promising than the ways used by the 
Lockheed and Convair aircraft. One of the pioneers of the 
axial flow gas turbine is Dr. A. A. Griffith. He is an engine 
man, working for a big engine company. Yet he is also a 
pioneer of the suction wing or Griffith wing, and here again 
we begin to see signs of that airframe-engine integration which 
will be the primary characteristic of the new kind of flying 
machine. 

Without going into the details of why it happens, I may say 
that the suction wing is capable of giving more lift at lower 
speeds than the conventional wing. Suction is applied by the 
engine through many small perforations or through slots in the 
surface of the wing. An approximate calculation quoted at a 
Royal Aeronautical Society meeting indicated that a Mark I 
Comet would be able to take off in about half the distance it 
now requires if it were using suction wings, and this without 
serious effects on top speed performance. 

But besides being sucked in through the wing surfaces, air 
can be blown over other surfaces again with appreciable lift 
improvements at low speeds. Harold Bolas, long before the 
war (1931-1938), built an aeroplane, the Crouch-Bolas, to 
demonstrate this effect. He used ordinary piston engines and 
so tilted them relative to the wing flaps that they fed energy 
into the air stream flowing over the flaps. Breguet, the noted 
French constructor, is at the present moment building an air- 
craft using this same effect in a more marked degree. 

Note now that we have proof that the lift of a wing at low 
speed can be greatly augmented by sucking and blowing, by 
forcibly controlling the air flow around it. Ludwig Prandtl 
drew attention to these effects fifty years ago. With the piston 
engine this knowledge might never have led to practical results; 
for although the piston engine does suck and blow, those pro- 
cesses are modified by the mechanism itself. The gas turbine, 
and especially the plain jet and the by-pass engine, are the 
complements to forced circulation and the suction wing. 


Innumerable configurations become possible when the design 
of an integrated airframe-engine flying machine is considered. 
They range from fattish, streamlined shapes with almost no 
wings at all to something not much different from the flying 


saucer of the strip cartoons. The thing they will have in 
common is speed range much greater than has been attainable 
by any other kind of fixed wing aeroplane. They will be able 
to take off without run or almost without run and to land with- 
out run, yet they will be able to attain top speeds of the order 
of Mach 2, or twice the speed of sound. 

All who are aware of the manner in which these small islands 
have been mutilated in order to provide the enormous runways 
required by modern high speed aircraft, will also be aware of 
the value of speed range and especially of the power to take 
off and to land without run. But there is more to it than that. 
The tactical implications are of importance. The weakness of 
the modern high speed jet-driven interceptor fighter, as of the 
high speed jet-driven bomber, is that its base cannot be con- 
cealed and that it needs a great deal of making and a great 
deal of maintenance. As a defence weapon the direct-take-off 
fighter is tactically twice as effective as the fighter which 
demands a runway four or five kilometres long. 

The tangential take-off and landing process of the conven- 
tional aeroplane has always been crippling and _ slightly 
ridiculous. To put three or four per cent. of the entire all-up 
weight of the aircraft into a device which will permit the 
machine to trundle great distances along the ground in order 
to generate the relative air flow over the wings to give lift is 
particularly ludicrous when it is considered that the machine 
carries a device which is already generating that air flow 
directly. The conventional aeroplane’s engine is idling when 
the aircraft is landing; yet that is precisely the moment when 
power could be of value for lowering the machine gently to 
the ground. 

It is a common error to suppose that man produced the 
conventional fixed wing aeroplane by imitating bird flight. The 
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truth is different. Birds are integrated airframe-power units; 
they are not assemblies of two different things, a power plant 
and a set of wings. They employ controlled circulation of the 
kind that will be employed in the new flying machines. They 
use power at take-off and at landing. 

Helicopters can take off and land without run and they do 
use power for landing; but their high-speed characteristics 
are poor. They pay a great dealefor their vertical take-off and 
landing powers. In many people’s opinion they pay too much 
for those powers, because the aircraft can compete successfully 
with other transport vehicles solely because it can offer much 
greater speeds. The official speed record fot helicopters is 
208.494 kilometres an hour (129.5 miles an hour), while the 
acroplane speed record is not far short of six times this figure. 
And the ratio remains about the same if commercial types of 
aircraft are considered. 

If, then, it were possible to approach the helicopter’s powers 
of vertical take-off and vertical landing while at the same time 
permitting full scope for the kind of top-speed development 
manifested by the fixed wing aeroplane, there would be both 
civil and military advantages. With boundary layer control as 
in the Griffith wing, with forced circulation and with the full 
and direct use of the gas turbine to achieve these ends, the new 
kind of flying machine may be able to challenge the helicopter 
at the low end of the speed scale and the fixed wing aeroplane 
at the high. 

There remains the question of how long it is likely to take 
to develop these new machines. On that, however, there is 
inadequate information to enable even a wild guess to be made. 
Much of the work has been done in secret because of the 
unfortunate association between aviation and war and the only 
references to it that have emerged have been in papers before 
the learned societies. These have concentrated more on theory 
than on practice. However long it takes to develop these new 
machines, it seems certain, from the comments made by those 
who are working upon them, that the period of preliminary 
test flying is already close at hand. 


Northern Ireland 
By THOMAS SKELTON 


T is difficult to know exactly what to call this part of Ireland, 
which by vote continuously elects to be an integral part 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations. It is generally 

bracketed as Great Britain and Northern Ireland, though, in 
fact, geographically, it is only part of the North. To be correct 
it would need to add County Donegal to its six counties to have 
a correct nomenclature. For it comprises Counties Antrim, 
Derry, Tyrone, Fermanagh, Armagh and Down. Sometimes it 
is referred to as Ulster, but historic Ulster had nine counties, 
and geographically it still has. So the Ulsterman on one side 
of the Border sings ‘God Save the Queen,” and an Ulsterman 
on the other side, in Eire, sings, no doubt with equal zest and 
enthusiasm, * The Soldier’s Song,” both in geographical Ulster, 
and both in the North of Ireland. 

The name used by Eire in relation to this part of Ulster is 
The Six Counties. It is all a little involved as you can well 
see, and for me, I have an idea that we should find a name. 
For example, a couple of letters from each one gives this 
Swiftian result: Andetyferardown, which would lend each 
county a mortgage on the whole name. This has been in my 
head since I undertook to tramp round it on foot, I suppose 
a matter of seven hundred miles or so, and I am of course 
satisfied with no such name as I have had the sauce to suggest. 
I have considered another name, the 6 Bar 26, which is equally 
unsatisfactory. d 

But on my perambulations I have been sleeping rough in 
barns, sheds, haylofts or strawlofts as I have opportunity, and 
have been entertained on my way by both Republicans and 
True Blue Loyalists. All of them have kind hearts, and on 
the road I have walked across the sentiments which motivate 
the many. Not far from my starting point large letters across 
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the road announced ‘NO POPE HERE.’ There obvioug 
wasn’t, for it was open country. Some days farther North, | 
tramped over large letters on the road which announced ‘UD 
THE LR.A,’ and ‘ WELCOME DEV.’ 

Both are usual enough signs if you hunt for them. But th 
one welcoming ‘Dev’ was no doubt the reaction of the 
Nationalists in the north of the province when the cere 
in connection with Sir Roger Casement was presided Over by 
De Valera. They told me it was a vast gathering. I shoyj 
say, of course, that Sir Roger Casement is, I suppose, a mis, 
statement, for he lost his knighthood consequent upon bgj 
charged with treason, and is buried at Pentonville, from Which 
place Nationalists want his remains removed to be interred g 
Murlough Bay, near Ballycastle. How the negotiations ay 
going I do not know. Maybe his dust might have a reyoly 
tionary reaction to the loyal air of the province, and though 
asked how I thought the affair would end, I, of course, & 
not know. 

In the Loyal parts the folk are conscious of the implications 
particularly of religion. Some * True Blue” Protestants ofje 
enquire circuitously to discover what foot you dig with (thy 
is, whether or not you are a Roman Catholic). In some quarter 
that is taken to be synonymous with Nationalism, a gray 
error. The Nationalist, however, is not so much interested jg 
the religion as in whether or not you know the history of th 
Rebellions, before and after 1798, and the burying places ¢ 
the heroes. In point of fact, a great many leaders of Nationalig 
aspirations have been Protestant, so that any ready reckone 
guide, such as religion, is invariably at fault. 

Anyhow, on my tramping round I have had the cautioy 
approaches from both elements as to what side I was on, ¢ 
an attempt to gauge it, and have stopped in the barns of ‘Tne 
Blues * as well as those of Nationalists. The latter are quick 
to deny, incidentally, a fact taken to be the gospel, that Roman 
Catholics are completely dominated by the priesthood. 

The * True Blue’ element, the Orangemen, are convinced, 
and determined to maintain their principles, though often they 
count among their personal friends political opponents. Indeed, 
I do count Orangemen and Nationalists among my own per 
sonal friends, and I dare say the majority are the same, leaving 
discrimination to heartily detested elements on both sides, th 
bigots. 

So life on this level, where these days I meet it as a wanderer 
of the roads, is kindly and helpful, as well as understanding 
It is invariably with some astonishment that I read of its 
vitriolic interpretation at times in reports of public speeches 
A platform always was a heady place to talk from, the man high 
and lifted up must find a rarity in the air that goes to his head 
A man at his own fireside is probably more tolerant tha he 
is in a public huddle. 

There is, of course, the man’s private politics, sometimes 
not the same as his public politics, and there are his private 
solutions to problems which differ from his public solutions, 
I have come to the conclusion that as the Englishman i 
addicted to principles, so Irishmen are addicted to fair play, 
and if the idea of fighting for fair play is sold to them, thea 
they take it. That is the trouble, for there are as many inte 
pretations of fair play as there are persons to think about it 
As for justice, it has always been a problem to the Irish. They 
have not found a solution to it; hence, 1 suppose, their lov 
for litigation. 

As I continue to tramp around I shall no doubt contunuw 
to ask questions and be asked questions. I shall continu 
meeting at the day’s end the man at ease who lets me sleep 
in his barn, and we will talk one way or another of this strangt 
land about which so much is spoken. Now a cry has gone 
that we are losing our identity as Irishmen, which surely we al 
are, though, as it happens, loyal ones. But that cry, I think, 
is a kind of individual voice, airing frustration of a persond 
kind, for a loss of identity is not a public issue but a privalé 
one. And as I tramp around what in song is * this most dit 
tressful country,’ I find little in it that is distressful except 1 
high rate of unemployment, deplored from top to bottom layes 
by all sides in unity. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 








TELEVISION AND RADIO 


For this, the first week of my remarks in 
these columns on radio and television, I 
choose for comment and criticism only one 
programme- and that a very recent one put 
out during what the BBC calls one of its 
‘peak’ hours. I choose this broadcast not 
because it was outstanding or indeed very 
important (though the BBC must have 
spent much trouble and money on it) but 
because, in the nature of it, it illustrates the 
struggle that is going on between sound and 
television. This is a battle which the more 
enthusiastic or addicted viewers regard as 
already over. They are mistaken, as was 
wel! shown in the ambitious dramatic pro- 
gramme presented on television last Sunday 
and again on Thursday. 

The gallant but unsuccessful attempt to con- 
dense John Buchan’s novel Witch Wood into 
ninety-five minutes, and to squeeze the presen- 
tation of its many scenes into the small frame 
of our domestic television screens clearly 
demonstrated once again one important tele- 
vision fact. That is, that for the time being 
(and that time may be a long time in being yet) 
there is a certain type of broad, romantic 
‘atmospheric’ drama which is better left to 
‘sound’ and to the free imagination of the 
listener who is not obliged to look as well as 
listen. 

Buchan’s grimly grand tale of witchcraft 
in the Scottish Covenanting days, and of 
the last battles of Montrose, provides an 
example in this kind. His words alone, in 
the mouths of such excellent actors és: the 
BBC has at its command, could have sum- 
moned up for us far better than did the 
unsatisfactory images on the screen the feel 
of the bitter theological winter of mid- 
seventeenth-century Scotland, of the high 
romance of Montrose, and of the unmen- 
tionable horrors of the witches’ coven in the 
green wood. This is particularly true of 
the horrors of the coven precisely because 
they were supposed to be unmentionable. 
Words can hint at such things, the television 
screen can not. And, at the risk of achieving 
a ludicrous effect, it is a mistake to try to 
make it do so. Children and nervous people 
were warned before transmission that the 
play was unsuitable for them. I agree. 
There might have been peals of childish 
laughter at what was obviously intended to 
be the high point of supernatural horror in 
the play. 

It is only fair to say, however, that if the 
producer was denied the freedom of sound 
alone he did his best to attain the freedom of 
cinema movement for his TV cameras. He 
had obviously filmed as much as he could 
out-of-doors in advance of transmission, 
and had made his studio scenes move against 
authentic-looking filmed ‘back-projections.” 
Unfortunately, the result of this was that 
when we were not saying “* How much better 
this would be on sound!” we were reflecting 
“How much better it would be on the films!” 

Mr. Tom Fleming was excellent in the 
leading part as the young minister, David 
Sempill. This was a long and difficult role 
which he supported with apparent lack of 
nerves through what must have been 
mnumerable camera exits and entrances— 
highly ticklish things within the curious 


conventions and restrictions of the television 


studio. For the rest (and what a relief it is 
to be able to say this of a Scottish play 
produced in London) the performances 
were, with one or two painful exceptions, 
authentic—and satisfyingly authentic. 
MORAY MCLAREN 


OPERA 

‘The Ring’ at Covent Garden 

Tue first of the two cycles of The Ring began 
on May 27th, when the Royal Philharmonic 
Society’s Stravinsky concert presented a 
difficult choice for music-lovers. Or perhaps 
the appeal of the two entertainments was 
sufficiently different to leave only a few in 
doubt. The presentation of the Socicty’s 
Gold Medal to a distinguished composer is 
always a minor historical occasion, it is 
true; but the works conducted by Stravinsky 
were all familiar and most of them small 
change of the composer’s currency. Ricin- 
gold, too, is not the heart of Wagner but 
rather a deploying of musical ideas and 
dramatic forces suitable to a Vorabend; yet 
those who plunge into the Ring with 
Walkiire miss not only Wagner’s whole 
dramatic design but some wonderful mo- 
ments of music as well as some poor panto- 
mime scenes and some tediously prolonged 
arguments. 

How much the opening scene depends on 
visual effect became immediately apparent 
when the curtain went up on Leslie Hurry’s 
new set for the river-bed. Here at last was 
unambiguous water, a shimmering and 
gleaming element casting an aqueous veil 
over Alberich’s movements and the man- 
ceuvring of the Rhinemaidens. The effect 
was hypnotic and made listening (which is 
after all the chief activity) noticeably easier 
than on previous occasions, Joan Suther- 
land, Rosina Raisbeck and Marjorie 
Thomas were a strong, evenly matched trio, 
and even in this first scene it was clear that 
Otakar Kraus’s Alberich has improved 
almost out of recognition since he last sang 
the part at Covent Garden. He no longer 
barks or snarls, but even the most animal 
manifestations of Alberich’s dark, brutish 
nature were transformed into music: and 
his utterance of the curse in Scene 4 was a 
musical as well as a dramatic triumph. The 
clearing mists on the mountain-top of 
Scene 2 were realistically yet poetically con- 
trived and only the fortress of Valhalla 
itself was a disappointment. This was 
plainly a mirage and by some trick of the 
projector it appeared already unstable, so 
that Wotan’s unwillingness to pay his con- 
tractors was lent a specious justification. 
Ferdinand Frantz sang the role with unfail- 
ing musicality and his voice is a smooth and 
evenly developed instrument which he uses 
with intelligence and taste—to the point of 
preferring inaudibility to an unmusical 
shout, for the voice seems hardly large 
enough to contend with the orchestra at 
fortissimo or to fill the vast spaces of Covent 
Garden. His Woian, then,{was more elo- 
quent in perplexity and frustration than in 
moments of anger or imperiousness. Maria 
von Ilovsay’s appearance suggested a Fricka 
not content with being the guardian of her 
husband’s conscience and of contracts, 


conjugal or industrial, but anxious to com- 
pete with the universally acknowledged 
glamour of her sister Freia. This destroys 
the dramatic balance, but her singing had a 
welcome sensuous quality and dignity, if 
not quite the requisite authority. Erich 
Witte’s Loge admirably conveyed an amoral 
intelligence—clear and dry in tone, admir- 
able in enunciation and gesture, properly 
fantastic, though without exaggeration. 
Peter Markwort’s Mime, too, promises well 
for Siegfried. The Niebelheim set and the 
gibbering, shrieking Nibelungs showed a 
poetic fantasy working on unpromising 
material; but giants with voices more in 
keeping with their superhuman stature would 
have been welcome. 

Fritz Stiedry conducted a sober and in 
places a rather dragging orchestra. The 
score of Rhinegold is plainly less familiar to 
the players than Walkiire or Siegfried and 
this was evident not only in some uncertain 
brass but in a lack of fire throughout. 


MARTIN COOPER 


ART 
Leonard Rosoman. Open-Air Sculpture 


Tuat Leonard Rosoman’s name is not better 
known to the wider public must be attributed 
in part to his reluctance to exhibit, in part 
to a disregard for fashion. A _ polarising 
itch of the moment is causing many artists 
to veer decisively towards greater realism 
or more complete abstraction—sometimes 
(Reg Butler’s current exhibition is an 
example) towards both simultaneously. 
Rosoman remains true to his own very 
personal temperament. The paintings in 
his new exhibition at Messrs. Roland, Browse 
and Delbanco are neither abstract nor 
realistic—they are poetic evocations of a 
particular visual experience, a particular 
moment of time, recollected in tranquillity 
and expressed in elliptical understatements. 
This is an artist whose titles really do 
provide a key to his intentions: Chinks of 
Light in a Darkened Room, Startled Girl 
Against the Light, Dogs in a Sunny Garden— 
it is noticeable that words like ‘light,’ 
‘shade,’ ‘dark,’ ‘sunlight’ crop up in most 
of them. For Rosoman’s moment of truth 
is dissolved into an effect of light, then 
perhaps transposed into another key of 
colour, so that such distortions as he prac- 
tises are distortions of tone and colour, 
rather than of form. The result has obvious 
affinities with late Turners (though the 
apocalypse is on a chamber-music scale 
compared with Turner's cosmic visions) and 
perhaps with one or two works, like Victor 
Pasmore’s 1941 Lamplight, of the Euston 
Road School. Where Pasmore’s picture 
remains anchored to common reality, how- 
ever, by the objectivity of its probe into 
appearances, those of Rosoman’s have a 
faery air. The world as we know it has been 
touched by fantasy. Behind the acid-sweet 
colour-chords and reticent tonalities—reti- 
cent sometimes to the point of initial ambi- 
guity so that these paintings only exhale 
their ‘meaning’ with reluctance—there is a 
revelation of wonder and surprise at the 
extraordinary forms the ordinary can take. 
Rosoman’s sense of the bizarre is less forced 
than it was, but no less certainly there. The 
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whispered implications of his greater maturity 
are considered, delicately precise, and 
beautiful. 

. * * 

The LCC’s third exhibition of sculpture 
in the open air is in Holland Park instead of 
Battersea, so let those of us who live in 
London first breathe a sigh of relief that this 
rambling, wooded, overgrown green space 
has been kept for us as parkland. The other 
innovations are in the composition of the 
Advisory Committee, and in the inclusion of 
two works from the past—presumably as 
standard-setters. This last has not been 
successful. The raw-tinted plaster cast of 
the Dionysus from the Elgin marbles con- 
veys no impression of the original. 

On the debit site, Holland Park provides 
a smaller and less varied setting than 
Battersea with its gently undulating terrain 
and its lake; the placing of the p.cces this 
yeal consequently seems less happy. In 
addition, some needless oddities seem to 
have occurred in this respect. Kenneth 
Armitage’s Family Going for a Walk scarcely 
relates to the inscription : 

Here Rogers sat, and here for ever dwell 

With me those Pleasures that he sings so 

well; 

Emilio Greco's seated figure has ‘been 
placed at the top of an eminence so that she 
appears to float in mid-air by levitation 
rather than to sit; and a chunky block by 
Wotruba has unsuitably pushed its ‘way into 
a formal avenue otherwise composed of 
Rodin (a study for a Calais burgher), a 
Manzui (Dance Step), and a Maillol from 
Paris. On the credit side, at least ten of the 
sculptures have come from abroad, includ- 
ing pieces by Henri-Georges Adam, Archi- 
penko, Barlach, Giacometti, Laurens, Lehm- 
bruck, Marini and Zadkine and these it is 
an especial pleasure to see. Most of the 
work by British sculptors is familiar, but 
Rebert Adams contributes a severe con- 
crete abstraction of large proportions, the 
Misses Frink and Young two sitting figures, 
and Siegfried Charoux a charming little 
piece which I do not recall but which fits 
into its setting like a hand into a glove. 

The open-air exhibition of sculpture is 
one of the ideas we have given to the world, 
and since 1948 has become well-established. 
Do we now accept it unthinkingly? There 
are sculptures which, by their size, subject or 
treatment demand the rigid framework of 
architecture or the intimacy of containing 
walls; others, as Sir Kenneth Clark points 
out in the present catalogue, which demand 
formal outdoor settings, or wilder, more 
romantic backgrounds. If they did no 
more than force us to consider the relation 
of sculpture to its setting in this way, these 
exhibitions would serve a useful purpose, 
for we badly need in this country a perman- 
ent museum for sculpture, with free move- 
ment into its surrounding grounds. 

M. H. MIDDLETON 


CINEMA 


Gate of Hell. (Rialto.)}——Johnny Guitar. 
(Leicester Square.)——-The Rainbow 
Jacket. (Odeon.) 

A GRAND Prix winner at Cannes this year, 

the Japanese film Gate of Hell has now come 

to the Rialto. Brilliantly directed by 

Masaichi Nagata, it is set in the twelfth 

century, an age of rebellion and counter- 

rebellion, an era of chivalry and treachery, 

a time too when the kimono flowered into 

the most exquisite patterns. We are given a 
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taste of all of these plus the tragic love of a 
rather unattractive warrior for a married 
lady, and the result is wholly absorbing, a 
feast of richness in colour and design, a 
happy balance of male action and female 
inertia, of lust and self-sacrifice, of violence 
and serenity. Produced in Eastman Color, 
the film vividly metamorphoses those prints 
we tend ‘to hang in bathrooms, and every 
character and every scene, strange and 
remote as it may be, springs up splendidly 
into life. The heroine, Machiko Kyo, star 
of Rashomon, with her face like a beautiful 
foolish moon and her eyes the only inter- 
preters of her thoughts, the hero Kazuo 
Hasegawa, stocky and bellicose, the generals 
and overlords, the houses, the costumes, the 
scenery, all are fascinating, and only the 
speech, which is translated into slangy but 
mercifully brief captions, sounds a discord- 
ant note. Unlike most Japanese films this ts 
not a collector's item but will appeal to any- 
one who likes his history dramatiscd, who 
likes heroics and the baser passions mixed, 
and who does not ‘insist on Ava Gardner 
being in the cast, 
* « * 

In Johnny Guitar there is a lot of passion 
too—of a simple novelettish kind—Joan 
Crawford, as usual, smouldering away like 
a bafficd volcano and occasionally erupting 
into a flood of molten clichés. The film is 
a Western and relates Miss Crawford’s 
intention of staying in the back-of-the-woods 
saloon she has built until the railroad and 
prosperity reach her, and the intention of her 
neighbours, headed by a crazy sex-starved 
Mercedes McCambridge to get rid of her. 
The dialogue, perhaps because it is nearly 
always spoken from one or other end of a 
gun, never strays a syllable from the intense, 
and even when Sterling Hayden, an ex- 
gunman turned musician, tries to get a little 
plain love talk across, Miss Crawford soon 
puts a stop to such superficialities and tells 
him in a strangled vo:ce that, when a fire 
burns itself out, only ashes are left. Mr. 
Hayden retires hurt and confines himself to 
proving his love for the lady by rescuing her 
when she is sitting, dressed in flowing white 
organza with her hands tied behind her and 
her neck tied in a noose to a tree, on a 
horse. It is all hopelessly unconvincing 
and foolish, but because it is acted with such 
dedicated earnestness and is, in a sense, a 
parody of itself, it gives a perverted pleasure, 
the corpses with which the ground is strewn 
at the end raising to a crescendo the laughter 
which dogs this poor unsuspecting film. 


* ue * 


The Rainbow Jacket is a British racing 
film very well directed by Basil Dearden, 
amusingly written by T. E. B. Clarke, finely 
acted by Bill Owen as an ex-jockey who has 
been warned off the course, Fella Edmonds, 
the lad he teaches and befriends, Kay 
Walsh as the latter’s mother. These three 
and the story of their triumphs and disasters 
form the nucleus of the picture, but the most 
enjoyable bits have been snaffied by Charles 
Victor and Robert Morley—these gentlemen 
are bred from salt out of vinegar—who, as 
head stable-lad and titled owner, gallop away 
with the prizes. Whether this delightful 
film gives a true picture of racing behind the 
scenes I do not know, but in spite of the 
reassuring behaviour of the members of the 
Jockey Club, it is palpably clear, from the 
goings-on of less disinterested parties, that 
ever to back a horse is the greatest folly. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 
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THREE NEW POEMS 





Thanks for Water 


With love I strike 

This honey from the rock, 

Split the fine-textured 

Granite like a peach 

And see the liberated spring divide 

The severed crystal and its matching side, 


Prospectors on this dry plateau 

Have sunk their drills to tap the flow 

Of hidden rivers, boring their way 
Through limestone like worms in wood: 
All three progressing by the same technique, 
The probing tongue that nags away the 
Water surrenders grudgingly, Tabi, 
No hazel plays Judas in this country; 
Digging or the stcel-tipped nibble 
Of the drill earn only dregs 

In a flint basin, enough to wet 

The lips and keep alive the appetite. 


But not to quench the final thirst. 

For that, the sealing rock must 

Guide the true diviner to its face 

And break like a peach, the ripe fruit 
Of his choice, drenching his dusty mouth 
And rescuing the land from drought. 


PHILIP OAKES 


Pastourelle 


In morning time I went to school 
And wandered thence a singing fool, 


Trairi deluriau delurele delurot. 


At high noon time I chose a road, 
Leased a field and fenced a wood. 


Trairi deluriau delurele delurot. 


I faced a wind and edged a pool, 
Fleeced a cloud of a thunder-peal. 


Trairi deluriau delurele delurot. 


In the afternoon I built a bridge, 

Arching high from pledge to pledge; 
And leapt a stream of rush and reed, 
All overgrown with weed and word. 


Trairi deluriau delurele delurot. 


And now the evening comes to fetch 
The milk-pail to the singing midge. 


Trairi deluriau delurele delurot. 


Spread and scattered wide abroad, 
The nimble grasses of my seed 
Blow in the landlock of my mind, 
Beside the path that was my end. 


Trairi deluriau deluriau delurele, 
Trairi deluriau deluriau delurot. 


CAROL HOGBEN 


Féte Galante 


Now young love strolls away down avenues 
of statues in embrace, and we are left— 
with nothing to look forward to and yet 
with nothing to regret—beneath these trees 
already touched by autumn. Let us have 
some music therefore, let the painter add 
a jewel of a detail, fruit and wine, 
group us around this marvellous still life 
and shower gold upon us—may our party 
of pleasure be a moment snatched from tims, 
SAM HARRISON 
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Letters to the Editor 





PSYCHIATRY AND SPIRITUAL HEALING 


m,—Your contributor on Psychiatry and 
oil Healing has pointed out that Wesley 
gpeculated on the use of common physical and 
ychological factors in mental illness. So 
lar as physical agents go, speculate is perhaps 
foo mild a term. Wesley in his book on 
Primitive Physic advocates the use of physical 
methods in no uncertain manner. He writes 

“When the person finds an uncommon 
oppression, let him take a large spoonful of 
the Valerian root. N.B.—The true wild 
yalerian has no bad smell: If it have, cats have 
urined upon tt, which they will do if they 
can do it. But I am firmly persuaded there 
jg no remedy in nature, for nervous disorders 
of every kind, comparable to the proper and 
constant use of the electrical ’ 
Yours faithfully, 


machine. 
E. A. BENNET 


99 Harley Street, WL 


Sir, —To me it seems a pity that your anony 
should have labelled his 
two articles as he did. He evidently knew all 
there was to know about psychiatry and 
merely touched on the subject of spiritual 
healing His examples of the latter seem to 
have been taken from historical tomes only, 
with no mention of any episodes more recent 
than those of the time of John Wesley 

Christ healed the sick by divers means, and 
left us with the words, “ He that believeth on 
me, the works that I do shall he do also 
because | go unto the Father * (John 14.v.12), 
with the result that the works of the old 
Church Fathers are full of the miracles 
wrought in Christ’s name 

Some of us have been allowed to join with 
Christ in healing, through prayer and through 
the laying on of hands, various types of 
invalids; in my case those with TB, duodenal 
ulcers and minor complaints. That was the 
form of spiritual healing practised by J. M 
Hickson all over the world, and others of us 
have the same gift but to a lesser degree. In 
fact many more have it than bother, or are 
courageous enough, to use it. Did not St 
Paul write | Cor.: 12. 4-11? 

I should like to recommend your psychia 
trist correspondent to read Dr. Leslie Weather- 
head's Psychology, Religion and Healing. He 
should learn a lot.—Yours faithfully, 

J. FP. SANDWITH 
St. Mark's Vicarage, Harrogate 


mous contributor 


Sm, To be successful 
Spiritual Healing. 


Psychiatry must BE 
Perhaps this statement is 
a commonplace. It is clear that the writer of 
the very interesting article which you have 
just published sees the essential connection, 
but unless a means is adopted of matching the 
condition to its treatment how can anybody 
know that the best is being done for the 
patient ? 

Radaesthesia or Radionics in the hands of a 
good operator can perform miracles in cases 
of physical illness including so-called incur- 
able diseases. I am sure that much could be 


done for shock therapy and leucotomy cases. 
It might confirm that one or other of these 
treatments was called for, but | am sure it 
would not always do so. 

After all, Wesley did just this kind of thing. 
sensitive, 


He was a as all great spiritual 





leaders must be, and he matched his behaviour 
to the moment and to his audience—whether 
it was one or a thousand. Hence the dramatic 
results he achieved. Some of the medical 
profession no doubt have this kind of faculty 
well developed so that in moments of crisis 
they are able to rise to the occasion, but few 
achieve the required sensitivity to enable them 
to KNOW the course to take in all their 
cases—even after many years 

That is why I should have liked to have 
seen mention in the articles of a link between 
the “Medical Society for the Study of 
Radaesthesia” and psychiatrists. Is there 
such a link—or will there be in a not too 
distant tomorrow ?—Yours faithfully, 

T. W. HUMPHREY LLOYD 

6 Rupert Street, Wd 


PL.Y.RS 


Sir,—I have just asked at a tobacconist’s 
shop for a packet of twenty cigarettes. Hun- 
dreds of millions of the particular brand of 
cigarette for which I asked are being smoked 
every week. And yet I have never been able 
to obtain them regularly at any time during 
the past fifteen years. Now I have been told 
that this is my own fault. If I always went 
to the same tobacconist and became known 
to him as a regular customer that tobacconist 
would regularly grope under the counter and 
produce a packet from the large store of 
cigarettes of this brand which he keeps there 
But I don't do that. I just go in and ask for 
this particular brand. Sometimes I get them, 
though tobacconists who hand them over 
usually do so with an air which suggests 
that they are doing me a favour, or partici- 
pating with me in a conspiracy, or falling in 
with my whim despite the fact I have insulted 
them. Often I don’t get them 

All this would not matter very much but 
for the fact that, if all the available cigarettes 
of this kind were openly displayed, all of us 
could get them anywhere and millions of 
people would be spared the trouble of 
walking. collectively, thousands of miles 
every day to obtain their cigarettes from 
tobacconists with whom they are regularly 
acquainted and who can therefore be per- 
suaded to slip them a packet from under the 
counter. What a _ splendid revolution it 
would be if all the cigarettes of this one 
brand, today under the counter, could be, 


tomorrow, all above the counter Today 
everybody a conspirator and a liar. Tomor- 
row all honest men and honest women. And 


it could be done just like that. 

Now I have heard that cigarette manufac- 
turers are about to increase their production 
and to concentrate the increase in the most 
popular brands. That is very civil of them, 
after all these years. But let them hurry up 
And may I in the meantime exhort all your 
smoking readers to use a simple expedient ? 
Go into any shop. Ask for the brand of 
cigarettes you want. If you don’t get them, 
come out without buying any other kind. You 
may sometimes find yourself short of cigar- 
ettes and therefore long of money. But soon 
you will find, as | am finding, that the tobac- 
conist will hastily change his mind, call you 
back, grope under the counter, add a second 
lie to his first one, and hand over the cigar- 
ettes you first asked for. 
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I hope that you wiil not think | am trying 
to advertise a particular brand. I have no 
shares in the company which makes them. 
The cigarettes I like are called Pl.y.rs—Yours 
faithfully, 

JULIUS PAX 
London 


A REAL TRUMPET 


Sir,— Your correspondent G. H. Wilbraham 
is right in saying that the musical public is 
being cheated “by the use of the deformed 
cornet” by which I understand he means the 
B flat trumpet. which is used, not only by 
“dance-noise addicts’ but by orchestral 
players as well. He speaks of “ mauling the 
noble passages written by composers of long 
ago for an instrument which in these days 


takes too long and too much trouble to 


master.” | agree about mauling noble 
passages but not about the instrument 
As an imperfect amateur trumpet player 


I can assure him that the long D trumpet is 
no harder to play than a B flat. and at times 
is much easier, When | began to learn the 
trumpet I was told of al! the difficulties of 
the D trumpet, and warned not to touch it, 
but as I wanted a D I got one, and soon 
found that all this stuff about a difficult 
instrument is just so much talk 

I defy any trumpet player to 
trumpet part of the B minor Mass on a B 
flat, unless he produces just a squeak. He cer- 
tainly could not get the noble brilliant tone 
which is clearly called for 

Purcell, Bach, Handel, Haydn and Mozart 
did happen to know something about trum- 
pets, and used them when they wanted flash 
and brilliance, and | have long been puzzled 
to know why there is such a common use 
in orchestras of ‘deformed quite 
unable to produce what is required 

I have seen two players use B flats for the 
whole of the Messiah, except for “ The Trum- 
pet shall sound,” when the first ostentatiously 
flourished a long D, with a “Now you watch 
me" air. 

It is a pity conductors do not insist on 
the proper trumpets being used. so that the 
musical public could hear Bach, Handel and 
others played much nearer to the composers’ 
intentions than they hear them now 

The only composer we have now who seems 
to know, or care trumpets is Dr 
Vaughan Williams, with his magnificent * All 


play the first 


cornets’ 


about 
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available trumpets’ for the Old Hundredth at 
the Coronation. He might do something 
about proper trumpets, for, as the Man- 
chester schoolgirl said after hearing one of 
his works, “He seems a very promising 
composer.”—Yours faithfully, 

J. BEAUMONT PEREIVAL 
50 Grosvenor Road, Birkdale, Southport 


Sir,—1! cannot help wondering how much your 
correspondent A. H. Wilbraham knows about 
trumpets—and conductors. 

Does he really imagine that the trumpeters 
of any orchestra of repute are deceiving their 
conductors, and the public, by playing cor- 
nets? If he does, let him consider Messrs. 
Eskdale, Jackson, Walton, Mason, Bravinzton, 
Overton—or any other trumpeter of any 
standing—-and be reassured. 

The only occasions on which I can recall 
seeing cornets used in an orchestra were per- 
formances of César Franck’s Symphony and 
of ceriain works of Wagner and Berlioz, 
which are scored for both trumpets and 
cornets, 

Composers of long ago, I would remind 
Mr. Wilbraham, wrote for a natural and not 
a valved trumpet, and I cannot believé that 
he is advocating a return to that very incom- 
plete instrument. 

Mr. Wilbraham’s fears for. the decline of 
the horn should be allayed by the large num- 
ber of excellent young horn players . now 
coming to the fore, inspired, it may well be, 
by the example of Dennis Brain. Does he con- 
sider the present day rotary valved German 
horn, now almost universally used, as a vulgar 
impostor? I do not think many would agree 
with him. Let him take heart, however. The 
day when the trumpet is ousted by the cornet 
and the horn by the tenor sax horn is not yet 
—Yours faithfully, 

N. S. HOLMES 


27 Derby Road, Caversham, Reading 


ENOSIS 


Sir,—The article by Sir Compton Macken7‘e 
on Cyprus has been received with satisfact on 
by the Greeks. On the whole it gives a true 
picture of the Cyprus question. It is about 
time that such liberal minds and thoughts as 
those of Sir Compton Mackenzie, Thomas 
Anthem, etc., should prevail within the 
nucleus of British politics It has 
proved beyond any doubt that the sovner 
Britain hands Cyprus back to Greece, the 
better for her. No bilateral negotiations are 
necessary for such an act of Divine Provi- 
dence, as the handing over of Cyprus to 
Greece has been termed by Sir Compton 
Mackenzie. By voluntarily offering Cyprus 
to Greece Britain would retain the Greek 
friendship, which she is in the course of losing. 
Britain needs much more the Greek friend- 
ship than Cyprus; at least history, experience 
and reality so dictate. 

And finally if Britain stands for the liberty 
of the world, let her prove that by imme- 
diately giving liberty to Cyprus, i.e. by ceding 
Cyprus to Greece where it naturally belongs. 
—Yours faithfully, 


been 


SPYROS A. KYPRIANOl 
Ex-chairman, Union of Greek Cypriot 
Students in England 
149 Sutherland Avenue, W.9 


END OF SEGREGATION 


§m,—In reference to Alice Berry-Hart’s letter 
in the Spectator of May 28th, I did not ask 
Congress “‘to implement quickly’ the recent 
Tuling of the Supreme Court” but to act 
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where it has complete and _ undisputed 
authority, in the District of Columbia, i.e. 
Washington.—Yours faithfully, 

D. W. BROGAN 
Peterhouse, Cambridge 


INDO-CHINA 


Sir,—Others besides myself must be bewil- 
dered by the contradictory accounts of the 
position in Indo-China which have been 
given us in the past few weeks. It is not 
long since we were assured that victory over 
the Communist forces would begin after the 
monsoons. When Dien Bien Phu fell, we 
were told that the loss of its garrison of 
10,000 men mattered little, as the French had 
an army of 400,000 men prepared to defend 
the Delta. Now it seems that General Giap’s 
force of 40.000, which was supposed to have 
suffered tremendous losses at Dien Bien Phu, 
is expected to sweep everything before it! 

It is, of course, important to deceive the 
enemy when possible; but either the former 
statements were too wildly optimistic to 
deceive anyone, or something has happened 
behind the scenes about which we are being 
kept in the dark. 

A strong government policy must have the 
support of public opinion; and this can be 
assured only if we know the facts, at least in 
outline.—Yours faithfully, 

R. KENNARD DAVIS 


On-the-Hill, Pilton, Shepton Mallet, Somerset 
MPs’ SALARIES 
Sin,—Two quotations from the Spectator of 


May 28th: (1) “There are so few members 
who can pull their colleagues out of the 
library and the smoke-room and the cafe- 
teria.” (2) “ Being an M.P. is a full-time job 
with a great deal of unpaid overtime thrown 
in.” 

Which argument for £1,500 a year? 
faithfully, 


Yours 


URSULA WESTCOTT 


Lyme Regis 


WINIFRED HOLT3Y 

Sir,—In the preparation of a comprehensive 
bibliography relating to the life and writings 
of Winifred Holtby, I am anxious to trace 
the publication of this novelists numerous 
poems and limericks in the national and pro- 
vincial Press. Will readers of the Spectator 
who are able to assist in this enquiry be so 
kind as to communicate with the undersigned. 
Full acknowledgement will be made for any 
assistance.—-Yours faithfully, 

GEOFFREY HAND! EY-TAYLOR 
clo Arts Theatre Club, Great New 

W.C.2 


port Street, 


INDEFINITE ARTICLE 
Sir,—The article which you prinicd in your 
issue of May 28th under the above heading 
may have seemed to some 


readers just a 


whimsical commentary by a well known 
Queen’s Counsel on the recent rather 
amazing decision of a High Court Judge that 


a goldfish was not an ‘article. 

1 understand, however, that this very 
erudite decision is causing some concern to 
education officials, teachers and parents in 
many parts of the country. judging by an 
incident in this area, which may be of interest. 

On my way to a meeting of managers of 
a local junior school, three days ago. I was 
handed, by an irate parent, a bad!y printed 
and badly worded notice, on a cheap picce 
of paper (printed in Leeds) which read—in 
effect—“If you will bring to this school a 
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glass jar tomorrow morning, between 8.30 am, 
and 9 a.m., we will give you a lovely goldfig, 
in exchange for old clothing, Particularly 
woollen goods, etc.” The irate paregj 
demanded to know why teachers were allowed 
to give out such notices. 

On enquiry, I found, as expected, that the 
teaching staff knew nothing about the notices 
until the children began to arrive in schoo 
carrying glass jars containing goldfish. and it 
was ascertained that the children had beeg 
handed these notices on leaving school the 
previous evening, by two * spivs "—strangery 
to the district. (Note the wording ‘thig 
school’ suggesting that the notices had beeg 
given out at school, and the time 8.30 am—~ 
before the teaching staff normally arrive.) 

The police admitted their inability to take 
any action in view of the High Court decision, 
and the county education authority were like 
wise powerless. 

Apart from other unsavoury aspects of this 
type of dealing, the encouragement of petty 
juvenile thefts, where the parents refuse to 
co-operate, is pretty obvious. 

I venture to suggest that it is the duty of 
our legal luminaries to press for an alteration 
of the Act of 1936 which forbids trading with 
children under 14, so that the spivs cannot 
get round it as they are doing at present- 
Yours faithfully, 

G. F. BENNETT 
Gay's Cottage, Church Street, Minehead 


MR. WILES SKATES ON A HORNETS 
NEST 

Sm.—Mr. Peter Wiles’s red herring msfired. 
The smell of his rat was transparent 
The fence between thin ice a hornet’s nest, 
Glasgow University is watertight, no amount 
of. verbal juggling or a metaphorical! tight 
rope can reconcile chalk and cheese. Repu- 
tations have been knocked on the head by 
bricks far less penetrating than this chestnut, 
—Yours faithfully, 

R, BET!ERIDGE 
Norris Hill, Blackfordby, Nr. Burton-oi-Trent 


POST-WAR CREDITS 


Sir,—Your contributor, L. Crispin Warming- 
ton, (issue of 21st May) appears to have 
misunderstood the new Finance Bill wh‘ch is 
before Parliament 

In his second example he says his friend 
Els‘e will not be able to claim under the new 
provisions because the original woman holder 
died after reaching sixty. This is wron:, for 
Elsie. will be able to claim immediately, if 
the present proposals are made law.- - Yours 
faithfully, 

J, F. MOBSBY 

Morden, Surrey 


23 Maycross Avenue 


GROUP CAPTAIN CHESHIRE 
Sir.—I am writing the official biography of 
Group Captain Geoffrey Leonard Cheshire, 
VC. DSO, DFC, with his full co-operation and 
consent. The book is to be published by 
Collins, Ltd., and will be ready next year. 

Most of the essential material has already 
been gathered in interviews with relatives, 
friends and colleagues of Group Captain 
Cheshire, from official] documents, pe sonal 
letters and other sources. 

I would be grateful if those of his pre- 
war, wartime and more recent associates whom 
I have so far been unable to contact, will 
communicate with me c/o Collins, Pubi'shers, 
14 St. James’s Place, London, S.W.1.— Yours 
faithfully, 

ANDREW BOYLE 
2 Deodar Road, Putney, S.W.15 
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The Schweppshire Way of Life 











4. THE SCHWEXPORT DRIVE 


It has been well said (Bricey: Yarns of an Old 
Economist) that exports are not exportable 
unless they are portable. It will not surprise 
many to learn that Schweppshire provides 
its own typically individual answer to this 
typical problem. 

ENGLISH HERITAGE CO., LTD., (write Room 
D, 619 Beltane Road) gives this message 
from the Old World to the New. In 
former days the need was met by taking 
to pieces very old Suffolk barns and putting 
them together again in exact replica, with 
the rats’ nests pasteurised, somewhere in 
the u.s.A, often Florida. 

Occasionally, extremely ruined castles were 
treated in the same way. The picture shows, 
we hope, an advance. Rather small, light, 
pneumatic thirteenth century castles are 
put up in England and immediately taken 
down again Deflated, they are shipped in 





slim wrappers across the Atlantic to, say, 
Baltimore. Here they can be pumped up 
and filled, for authenticity, with genuine 
English air which has been flown over in 
canisters similar to those we employ for 
delivering Genuine Club Atmosphere to 
West 44th Street. 

Dummy Countesses, family ghosts (see 
inset), splendid old butlers and trustworthy 
old gardeners in a range of six colours, can 
be supplied as extras. AND DO NOT FORGET 
our Daisies Pied made of specially treated 
indiarubber with genuine Warwickshire soil 
at the roots and packed by our subsidiary 
Little Hedgerow Flower Co.: AND our genuine 
Sussex thatch suitable for telephone booths 
or very low skyscrapers: or our Easy-to-Pack 
White Cliffs of Dover in sections made of 
Plastic Nuchork — can be cleaned with the 
wipe of a cloth. 


Written by Stephen Potter, designed by Lewitt-Him 


























SCHWEPPERVESCENCE_LASTS THE .WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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Barrow Bards 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 222 
Report by Edward Blishen 


To restore a touch of the lyrical now lost to our cities, competitors were invited to compose 
a street cry fora vendor of one of the following articles: a detergent, a home perm, chewing- 
gum, a pair of nylons, toothpaste, a lipstick, a zip-fastener, or a cereal. 


I judged this competition with the help of 


a veteran street vendor whom I posed against 
a backcloth of Oxford Street. Many entries 
failed the test. ““Who do they think I am— 
Noel Coward?” complained my assistant, 
glaring at some of the more sophisticated 
entries. “Or Gerard Manley Hopkins?” he 
might have added. (Try singing “‘ Showering 
goodness of sunshone grain” at the top of a 
cheerful hoarse vo.ce.) There were entries 
suitable for a massed choir in a setting by 
Vaughan Williams: one beautiful postcard 
that I dizzily judged to be a quotation from 
Berlioz: and one near-sonnet. The innocence 
of primitive advertisement was not easily 
simulated. 


Those did best who had some regard to 
the character of the vocalists: like Lt.-Col. 
F. W. Gordon-Collard, with his— 


By my shining nylons ! 

Only whipped last night ! 
and Sylvia Clayton : 
Curly locks, curly locks, five an’.a tanner ! 
All done at ‘ome wiv two turns of a spanner ! 
Try one today an’ dazzle yer neighbours 
Wiv a ‘Ollywood ‘airdo like Miss Zsa-Zsa 

Gabor’s ! 

But, lined up in the gutter, most of the 
entrants, I think, would soon have been 
detected for the disguised highbrows they 
were: though brisk business might have been 
done by Pithecus (“No press studs the 
fingers rip, No more hooks and eyes to clip, 
Yet an everlasting grip’), F.C. (“Nylons to 
give, Fiddle fiddle”’), P.M. (** Fully-fashioned, 
ladderproof, Fit for a filly with a dainty 
hoof"), and D. R. Peddy (“Though yer 
nipper wants a kipper for ‘is “ungry gob, 
Try corn flakes—two bob!”). I suspect, 
however, that the crowds would have been 
thickest round Kenneth S. Kitchin (£2), 
H. A. C. Evans and Towanbucket (30s. 
each), who can be heard bawling their prize- 
winning heads off below. 


PRIZES 
(KENNETH S. KITCHIN) 

Come! Come! Come! 
Buy my gorgeous gum! 
Fragrant and elastic 
Bubble-ripe and plastic; 
Hygienically packed 
In accordance with an Act: 





Helping Readers Overseas 


Several overseas readers have written to the Spectator 
to ask if books, which they had difficuity in obtaining, 
could be sent to them. 

The Spectator will gladly arrange for books published in 


Great Britain and reviewed or advertised in the paper's 
columns to be sent to readers who cannot otherwise 


obtain them Orders must be accompanied by a 
remittance covering the books’ total published price 
plus is. per volume for pestage 


Cheques should be made payable to “ The Spectator 
Ltd.."" and orders should be addressed to 


THE 
99 Gower Strect, 


SPECTATOR (Book Order), 
London, W.C.1, England 





Every chunk’s a cheery chaw 

What ain’t never been chewed before! 

It'll polish your teeth and sweeten your 
hands 

And do a world o° good to your glands, 

So come and spend a tanner or two 

On my ev-er-last-ing CHEW ! 


(H. A. C. EVANS) 
Wheaties, lovely wheaties, 
Nicer than sweet meaties, 
Buy my lovely wheaties 
And give the kids their treat-ies, 
Best for breakfast, 

Best for supper, 

Best for tea 

With a nice hot cuppa, 
Everybody's eaties, 

Buy my lovely wheaties. 
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(TOWANBUCKET) 
Lipstick 
You maidens shy 
Come buy, come buy! 
This lipstick glamorous 
Makes men amorous; 
Sweetens kisses, 
Heightens blisses; 
Lends attraction, 
Speeds up action. 
Then why, O, why 
Should maidens sigh? 
To get a guy, 
Come buy, come buy! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 225 
Set by Tom Bowling 

The Belgians have recently set up a Ministry 
for the Middle Classes, one of whose chief 
tasks, no doubt, will be to protect its charges 
from other organs of government. A prize 
£5 is offered for an extract of not more than 
150 words from a circular issued by an English 
Ministry for the Middle Classes. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 225,’ 99 Gower Sireet, London, W.C.I, 
must be received not later than June 15th, 
Results in the Spectator of June 25th. 


Country Life 


Tue scythe had been left on the patch of 
long grass at the end of the garden at the 
cottage. I was told about jit as soon as it 
was remembered, and made a special journey 
to put the implement under cover. After all, 
it was new and it would rust. I wandered 
up the path and through the gate, admiring 
the wallflowers that have grown wild every- 
where and wondering if anything could ever 
stop the march of the valerian plant which 
covers more ground every year. It was a 
while before | thought of the scythe. It had 
been taken to the grass with the object of 
making that area a bit tidier. I picked it 
up and made a few tentative sweeps with the 
blade, but it was too warm for me to do 
anything in earnest. A young rabbit sprang 
from its bed almost at my feet and darted 
into the bank. I thought about the rabbits 
and wire-netting and 1 was back at the car 
before it struck me that I had left the scythe 
precisely where I had found it! My second 
walk up through the garden was purposeful. 
The scythe was carried to the potting shed and 
locked away. 


A Devoted Gander 


Mrs. Bernard Townsend, of Brentwood 
Essex, sends this story of a devoted gander. 
“He and his goose lived in our half-acre 
paddock,” she writes, “ retiring each night to 
their wooden house beside the chickens’ yard. 
One spring, after the goose had laid two eggs, 
she became ill. In spite of all endeavours 
to nurse her, she died and we put the two 
eggs under a hen. The gander moped near 
the chickens without spirit to go to the 
paddock, but when the eggs hatched out he 
hurried to the run, and the second morning 
early he set to work to unfasten the wire. 
As we came out he was fiercely attacking the 
hen to drive her off. We rescued her and held 
the gander while we moved the goslings to 
a suitable nest, where he kept them warm 
and allowed us to feed and water them. When 
they were older he led them out to the 
paddock. We had, meanwhile, bought a 
second wife—a two-year-old goose—for him, 


but the poor thing led a lonely life. He 
would not allow her to come near the goslings, 
She had to sit apart all day. When the 
goslings were about six months, we sold one 
to a farmer who lived about a mile away. 
The gander set up a long shouting call each 
morning and after two days the gosling 
responded and came flying back. We asked 
the farmer to take the two goslings to 
Guildford market. The gander didn't call 
any more and he didn’t mope for long, but, 
although tolerating his second wife, he waited 
until the following spring before accepting 
her.” 


Weed-killer 

There is a time in May and June when the 
days are long and everything grows twice as 
fast as in the month before. Perhaps the 
days are lengthened to give a gardener time 
to cope with all the weeds that spring up at 
his elbows, but I confess that I put most of 
my time to another use. The weeds grow 
in my absence and when I face the task, as 
eventually I have to do, I find it all I can 
manage. Until a year or two ago I used to 
debate whether to begin on paths cr beds 
first, but I made a discovery about treating 
paths and it seems as effective as I can wish. 
We had a drum of tar-oil disinfectant. | put 
a cupful of the stuff in an old watering can 
and added two gallons of water. The solution 
killed every weed on the paths. They stayed 
that way. Even dandelions were scorched 
and it is only necessary to repeat the treat 
ment once each season. So far I have not 
thought of any easy methods for use on the 
beds. This work must be done humbly on 
hands and knees. 


*The Fly’ 

When cabbages, onions and carrots begin 
to wilt it is a sure sign that ‘the fly’ of that 
particular vegetable has attacked. The best 
thing is to destroy the infected plants by 
burning them and to dust the others with 
calomel as a preventative, repeating in ten 


days or so, 
y IAN NIALL 
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Wash and brush up... 


High standards of cleanliness are as 
important to small organisations as to 
big ones. Important everywhere—and 
especially in cloakrooms, kitchens and 
canteens. TEEPOL, the master detergent 
developed by Shell, tackles all cleaning 
problems with the utmost efficiency 
and economy. It is undoubtedly the 
most practical of all cleaning aids 
for use in commercial and industrial 
premises, and in all municipal institu- 
tional and puvlic buildings. 





TEEPOL 


is @ SHELL contribution to improved public health. 


Shell Chemicals Limited, 105-109 Strand, W.C.2. Tel. : Temple Bar 4455 


(DISTRIBUTORS) 


(* TEEPOL” ta @ Registered Trade Mark) 
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Bowling along the 


Bitumen 


Stretching halfway across the Australian continent from Alice 
Springs to Darwin is the Stuart Highway, known locally as 


‘The Bitumen’. 


almost uninhabited bush and desert 


For most of its 1,000 mile length it traverses 
a circumstance which does 
nothing to improve the traveller’s lot. The Australian, however, 
takes such things in his stride —and thereby demonstrates one 
of the differences between his way of life and ours. ‘These 
differences can be important, particularly to people who wish 
to trade with Australia. Fortunately, it isn’t necessary to go 
there in order to find out. We have nearly 800 branches and 
agencies in Australia and New Zealand, all providing local 
information for Head Office in London. Since our knowledge 


is yours to command... 


.., if it’s Australia or New Zealand 


ASK A.N.Z. BANK 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 
In which are merged 
The Bank of Australasia Limited and The Union Bank of Australia Limited 








Head Office: 71 Cornhill, London, E.C.3. (AVE 1281) 
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Compton 


INCE the House of Commons voted on a resolution in 
favour of raising the payment of members from £1,000 to 
£1,500 a year the correspondence of every newspaper in 

the country has been seething with the indignation of outraged 
taxpayers. At a time when old age pensioners are mulcted 
for any work they do and when workmen willing to work 
harder find that the demands of the Inland Revenue made it 
not worth their while to do so the handsome increase of £500 
provided for members of Parliament by themselves in recog- 
nition of their own services to their fellow men seems at a 
first judgement to be a provocative example of inverted altruism. 
Yet if the reasonable man considers the dog’s life—or should 
I say the sheep’s life ?—led by a member of Parliament today 
he must in fairness admit that the reward at present paid for 
it is inadequate. Oree the principle of paying members of 
Parliament for being members was accepted, for better or for 
worse, it became as impossible to fix the wages of politics as 
to fix the wages of industry. Politics had become a profession, 
reputable or disreputable according to one’s prejudice, and it 
was absurd to expect professionals to cramp their career by 
self-denial. 

One Conservative member wrote a letter to The Times, the 
noble selflessness of which brought tears to my eyes. He 
declared that in his case the deciding factor in supporting the 
resolution was his conviction that the present scale of remu- 
neration placed the Socialist Party at an unfair disadvantage. 
He pleaded for a display of magnanimity from his fellow Con- 
servatives and begged them to use only fair methods to defeat 
their opponents. He argued that most Conservative members 
could obtain outside remuneration whereas the “ miners, steel- 
workers, teachers and others” who made up the bulk of 
Socialist representation could not engage in outside activities. 
He besought all Conservative members, however they voted in 
another resolution, to agree to refuse any extra remuneration 
for themselves during the lifetime of the present Parliament. 
This he was convinced would demonstrate to the country that 
in voting for that extra £500 a year no Conservative was 
animated by the motive of personal gain. 

* * * 


Whether the country believes that Conservatives or Socialists 
are animated by such a motive is of no importance. What our 
professional politicians of today have to fear is the growing 
belief of the public that they are unnecessary to the welfare 
of the State. The cold truth is that the House of Commons in 
its present shape is an unwieldy anachronism; the House of 
Lords may often be called an anachronism, but at least it is 
not unwieldy. What is required is an Imperial Parliament or, 
if the word ‘ imperial” be forbidden, a Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment sitting in turn at Westminster, at Ottawa, at Canberra, 
and in all the other Dominions. Such a Parliament would solve 
the vexed problem of Home Rule because its representatives 
would be elected by the various parliaments of Home Rule. 
In any discussion about Home Rule for Scotland somebody 
suggests that England herself deserves Home Rule. But would 
England want to be ruled by the large flock of sheep that would 
remain when the Scottish varieties had withdrawn from West- 
minster across the border ? There would be about 550 left, all 
waiting to be driven bleating into the lobbies by the sheepdogs 
under the direction of their cabinet of shepherds. Would not 
England be better served by Home Rule for Northumbria, 
Mercia, East Anglia, Wessex, and London with the Home 
Counties ? Moreover, that would secure Home Rule for 
Wales, not to mention Cornwall, where it may surprise many 
readers to hear that there is a growing desire for Home Rule. 


Mackenzie 


I am not venturing within the limits of a page to frame g 
detailed scheme for a Commonwealth Parliament. The pro. 
portionate representation in such a body would be a difficult 
and delicate business to negotiate, but no part of our great 
Commonwealth should be without representation, and what a 
lively change it would be to hear the voices of individuals jn 
debate instead of the dull grinding of the party machine. We 
have all been moved by the tale of the Queen’s progress and 
the thought of her opening these Parliaments in her Dominions, 
How wonderful it would be if on some glorious day in the 
future Her Majesty could open in Ottawa or Canberra a 
Parliament of the elected representatives of the whole Common- 
wealth. I do not believe that even the most harassed taxpayer 
would resent paying £3,000 a year to men picked from the 
flower of political service—men of every creed and colour 
united by their faith in the future of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

* * - 


If this seems a daydream it is preferable to the nightmare 
which the House of Commons is rapidly becoming. This reso- 
lution to increase the salaries of members by £500 has raised 
widespread resentment all over the country, but so effective is 
the party machine today that if Parliament should decide to 
pay its members £5,000 a year I believe the voters would go 
to the poll at the next general election and surrender docilely 
to that machine by electing 625 duly enriched representatives, 
The Independent candidate stands no chance today. The 
University seats which allowed their holders a measure of 
independence were abolished by a Socialist Government and 
a Conservative Government, in spite of pledges to restore them, 
has done nothing. 


More than Pitt have given up to party what was meant for 
mankind. Are we seriously to suppose that a young man who 
finds himself elected to Parliament with a salary of £1,500 a 
year is going to imperil his political caréer for the sake of his 
conscience ? He is going to earn that £1,500 by obeying the 
Party whips. From the moment that members of Parliament 
were first paid £400 a year Parliament enslaved itself. The 
conditions of modern life made that remuneration inevitable, 
and it is idle to resent that remuneration’s being raised from 
time to time to meet the conditions of modern life. Never- 
theless, one may ask what is the practical value of a back- 
bench member of Parliament today, and the sad answer is that 
the average man or woman does not believe he is of any value 
at all. He is elected but he is not respected. 


* * * 


What has angered many people about this resolution by 
members of Parliament to raise their own salaries is the 
thought of the ministers of religion whose Easter offerings 
are taxed by the Inland Revenue to contribute toward the 
payment of professional politicians the value of whom to the 
country is questionable. The inadequate remuneration of the 
school-teachers is also taxed to pay professional politicians 
more than many think they are worth. 


I return to my dream of a parliament again in Edinburgh, 
of a parliament in York, of a parliament in Birmingham, of 
a parliament in London, of a parliament in Norwich, of a 
parliament in Wales, and of a parliament in Winchester. The 
members will have to be paid, of course, but the party machine 
will be smashed to smithereens. We shall see men instead of 
sheep making our laws, and from those men will be elected 
the represeatatives of Scotland, Wales and England in the 
High Parliament of the Commonwealth. Adveniat dies. 
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NOTORING 


Swept off the Track 


By GORDON WILKINS 


HE first major motor race in Britain under this year’s 
new formula produced the usual headlines: “ Foreigners 
Sweep the Board,” “ British Cars Swept off the Track.” 

Why is it that despite occasional successes in sports car events 

like Le Mans, we never achieve anything important in Grand 

Prix racing? It is not that we are without drivers or 
engineers capable of first-class performances. Two weeks ago 

Rolt, driving an obsolete Connaught with 142 h.p. showed 

that he could lap faster in difficult conditions than several 
famous drivers with foreign cars developing 220 h.p. or more. 
His car made up in cornering what it lacked in speed and he 
knew how to exploit its possibilities to the limit. A new 
Connaught built under the 1954 formula will be out any day 
now, but if previous experience is any guide, it will have to be 
rushed into races to earn its keep before it is fully developed. 
The directors of the tiny Connaught organisation could only 
begin planning the car last August, but it should already have 
been built and starting its road trials then, if it was to meet 
Continental marques on equal terms. 

Of the troubles which beset our racing constructors 
uncertainty is perhaps more crippling than lack of funds. To 
build a world-beater a designer must be sure that he is going 
to be in business three years hence and that he can rely on 
having up to £30,000 to spend. Ferrari, who bestrides the 
motor racing world like a colossus, is regarded as a near- 
genius for his ability to produce an endless string of winners 
with a staff of only 230 men working in a factory with 
75,000 square feet of floor space. Yet Connaught have never 
had more than 30 men with 6,000 square feet of space and 
HWM have achieved world fame through the efforts of 12 men 
working in one small shop at the back of a garage. But there 
is a deal of difference between their gallant efforts on small 
resources and the organisation necessary to ensure consistent 
victories. They build cars and run them, repairing and modify- 
ing as they go, starting in events week after week and 
sometimes managing to snatch a hard-earned place. By 
contrast, a Mercedes-Benz executive told me he would not 
contemplate turning out a team of three cars once a fortnight 
unless he had a pool of six cars. To start three cars every 
weekend, he would want a dozen. 

Activity on this scale requires strong financial backing and 
the big car corporations in this country, like those in America, 
remain convinced that racing offers them no advantages com- 
mensurate with the costs and risks involved. Yet money is 
being poured out on motor racing. Leading foreign con- 
structors can command starting money of £500 or more per 
car at every race. In addition there is big prize money and 
large bonuses are paid by suppliers of fuel, oil and components. 
lt has been calculated that one oil company alone must be 
spending about £100,000 per annum in direct support of 
drivers and constructors in Britain. Such expenditure tends 
to be haphazard however, as much of it is allocated to success- 
ful drivers, irrespective of whether they pilot British or 
foreign cars. 

Where support is given to car constuctors there is an 
understandable tendency to look for quick results. It is diffi- 
cult for a commercial concern to justi‘y putting money into 
a project which may materialise in three or four years’ time, 
for with the best will in the world the constructor may spend 
the money and then find himself unable to produce the car. 
Yet long-term planning is essential for success, and a team 
Starting operations today would have to begin with a heavy 
investment in premises and plant before they started building 
the car. The more parts they make for themselves, the greater 
the chance of success, for the racing car constructor’s next 
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JUNE 


ALFRESCO REPAST 


We derive from both art and literature the 
impression that picuics were once marked by a 
formality and a decorum which they lack today. 
How gracefully those crinolines billow upon the 
greensward! How attentively the young gentleman 
in tight breeches proffers what is quite possibly a 
bowl of syllabub to the lady in mauve! With 
what zeal are those two footmen in the back- 
ground unpacking yct another hamper of viands! 
Things are much different when we have a picnic. 
The venue selected for the purpose appears idyllic. 
It is only after we have settled down that COWS 
appear from nowhere to blow meditatively down 
the backs of our necks and we discover that the 
rug is spread over a densely populated colony of 
ants. The manners of our party lack that stylized 
courtliness which the artists were at pains to 
emphasize - we cannot, for instance, imagine the 
lady in mauve saying “Chuck us a scone” or 
“After you with the teaspoon ”. 

There is, however, no future in regretting the 
past, and still less, as far as picnics are concerned, 
in trying to ape it. Even if we had those two 
footmen, there would be no room for them in 
the car. We know that we must cut our coat 
according to our cloth; and the same sort of 


thing applies to sandwiches. 


5 





In financial matters also ve must tailor the coat to the 
cloth. This intricate operation can be made much simpler 
with the help of an account at the Midland Bank, for then 
you will always have a check on income and expenditure. 


MIDLAND BANK 
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great difficulty is his lack of bargaining power when dealing 
with manufacturers of components and accessories. An 
established touring car manufacturer who decides to build 
some special sports racing cars will receive the fullest 
co-operation of all concerned, possibly because he has large 
contracts to bestow for production components used in the 
vehicles he sells to the public. The Grand Prix car builder 
has no bargaining power and his orders for half a dozen 
special components are often pushed aside for weeks or months 
if they interfere with regular production. 


Personnel presents a difficult but not an _ insuperable 
problem. Most of the best men have been drawn into the 
aircraft industry but there are still a few first-class designers, 
development engineers and fitters working on racing cars. It 
is difficult to attract more, because Britain has no motor racing 
tradition. In Italy a first-class racing car designer can always 
be sure of lucrative employment but no competent man with 
family responsibilities would lightly abandon a safe job for 
racing car construction in Britain. There is also some sub- 
stance in the criticism that our designers are over-ambitious. 
The BRM was a classic example of a car which was theoretic- 
ally unbeatable but which did not win because it could not 
be developed in time with the resources and personnel avail- 
able. While it suffered its long-drawn-out development process, 
the obsolescent Alfa Romeos or the simple and mathematically 
inferior Ferraris were winning races because they were ready 
and on the starting line. Every racing engine has to be pulled 
to pieces and rebuilt frequently and if the process imposes 
too great a strain on the mechanics, reliability will suffer. This 
is a case where the better is often the enemy of the good. 

The British attitude to motor racing is still influenced by 
the spirit of pre-war days, when British motor racing was a 
sport for rich young men who bought foreign racing cars which 
were rarely as fast or as well prepared as the factory cars 
but provided them with a lot of fun in gallant struggles against 
heavy odds. Men like Richard Seaman, Prince Chula of Siam 
and Whitney Straight took the thing seriously, treating it as 
a business, and their successes soared accordingly. Nowadays 
motor racing is a highly commercial! activity. The drivers have 
not been slow to realise it and the successful ones are doing 
very well, but there is perhaps scope for a more businesslike 
and hard-headed approach among some of the constructors. 
Two who have shown an ability to extract full value from 
the pound spent have already been mentioned. Now there are 
two more of a different type, A. G. B. Owen, owner of the 
new BRM, and G. A. Vandervell, sponsor of the Vanwall 
Special. Both are industrialists with adequate power to ensure 
delivery of parts on time, and their efforts may help to induce 
the necessary spirit of urgency into the production of racing car 
components. They have ample resources and can plan ahead 
on a scale which should enable them to have the right cars 
running at the right time. 

Little is to be hoped for this season, but next year may see 
British cars competing with more hopes of success than for 
a long time past. 
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UNDERGRADUATHER 


Last Day 


By JOHN G. GEORGE (Hertford College, Oxford) 


AIN has the same effect on Eights Week at Oxford xy 
a douche of cold water on a paint-box; the resultanj 
colours tend to be rather unpredictable, but are stij] 
brilliant and attractive. The alternating sun and showers of 
the first three days had produced a kaleidoscopic flux of dark 
and multi-coloured umbrellas, summer frocks, transparent 
plastic macks, violent blazers and a plebeian assortment of 
duffle-coats along the towpath and on the barges. But these 
technicoloured leviathans, squatting low and square in the 
grey, swollen river, washed and dried repeatedly by the week's 
weather, appeared, with their fresh background of trees, grate. 
ful for these meteorological vagaries. Saturday, the fourth and 
last day of racing, was overcast; the college flags with their 
fanciful heraldic devices clung rather despairingly to the large 
flag-poles. Nevertheless between half-past five and the start 
of the First Division race at six-thirty, the muddy towpath, 
pocked with brown pools, was crowded with visitors, parents, 
townsfolk and students who jostled each other in a good 
humour and chattered in accents foreign and domestic, 
cultured and not so cultured. 

In front of the OU Boat House the activity was more pur- 
poseful. The cheers and hand-clapping of the crowd gathered 
near the landing-stage signalled the return of a victorious 
Second Division eight; a few of the spectators hastily focused 
and clicked their cameras as the crew, their wet vests sticking 
to their backs, smiled vaguely at the periphery of onlookers 
and an occasional oarsman waved a sore hand at a relative, 
The cox shouted some commands, and the crew stepped in 
weary unison on to the greasy boards of the landing-stage. 
Meanwhile the * big men’ of the First Division were beginning 
to congregate into particular groups, their oars held vertical at 
their sides, surrounding enclaves of well-wishers in a forest 
of hairy legs and varnished wood, as they exchanged prognosti- 
cations of the final race with other friends lolling on the Boat 
House verandah. 

Gradually we all became conscious of the unmistakable 
strains of music seeping through this noisy din; its source was 
not a mystery for long. Slow and stately, down past the 
barges of the opposite bank came a large, ungainly punt 
containing a number of engrossed instrumentalists—to be 
exact, two violinists, two flautists and a ‘cellist. This 
harmonious cargo was propelled by four gentlemen dressed 
in white with flamboyant red sashes, who wielded their long 
poles with nonchalant ease and exhibited an equal unconcera 
as well for the music as for the appreciative acclamations from 
the banks which followed the conclusion of each item. The 
men in white turned the punt around in expert fashion on 
that section of the Isis before the Boat House, politely slowed 
in order to allow a soldier to row his two friends past. and 
then continued on their melodious passage back towards Folly 
Bridge. I followed their progress upstream; the pleasant 

arabolas of sound cast a spell upon all whom they passed, 
or conversation, explanations of the general principles of 
‘bumping,’ and convoluted arguments about crew failures and 
successes all hushed as they approached. The general gaze 
followed the music-makers; a young mother held the hands 
of her two wondering children, a group of three priests smiled 
and nodded, and a crew-cropped American soldier hugged his 
girl closer. Undergraduates hurrying down to the start stopped 
when they heard the strains. A few argued sotto voce as to 
the identity of the occupants; most of them seemed oblivious 
for a while of the reason for their previous haste. 

The incantation was shattered by a sudden roar and con- 
fused cries of “ Good luck, Ori—Ori—Ori—ORIEL ! ” from 
the barge near the other bank as their crew set off for the start 
with strong, easy paddles, leaving in their wake two parallel 
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THE CAMEL TRAIN: 


Transport takes many 
forms to-day in the 


ancient walled city of 


Kano. For though lorries, railways ~~ 


and aeroplanes now carry goods { 


and passengers to and fro with 


modern speed and comfort, the long, -; 


slow, padding lines of the camel trains 


still wend their way in from the , 


Sahara as they have done from time 
immemorial, The routes these camel 
trains follow are mainly the routes 
of the old caravans, which were 
originally the only trade links be- 
tween the interior of Africa and the 
Mediterranean. Banded together for 


protection against bandits—a caravan 


might contain as many as twenty = 


thousand camels—the old merchants < 


made their deliberate way from oasis 
to oasis across the great desert, 
carrying gold, ivory, ostrich feathers, 
cotton cloth and corn. 


Our branches in Nigeria are par- 


ticularly well placed to answer your ‘Y 


questions on market conditions, or 
local commercial undertakings. 
Please address your initial enquiries 
to our Intelligence Department, 
54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 


BARCLAYS BANK 


(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 
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courses of swirling eddies. The musical punt drifted from the 
scene, and attention was focused once again on the last r. 
which was to be rowed in fifteen minutes or so. The SPectatory 
now began to glance occasionally downstream and at their 
watches. The punt ferry-service across the river had cea 
but raucous programme-sellers were still trying to sell their 
remaining blue-covered booklets. Next to me a rather elderly 
bespectacled American tourist began to focus his movie. 
camera, explaining patiently all the while to his adolescen 
daughter the technicalities of the operation. On my left 
little boy questioned his father about the swans on the river 
the intricate blazer-crests of the students standing near, and 
the reason why the boats did not begin the race before him, 
His father told him to be quiet. 


After a while the minute-gun was faintly heard and anticipa- 
tion became as oppressive as the clouds overhead. Talk ang 
laughter subsided. Everyone was half-turned towards Iffley 
and the start. A gun sounded again. The last race of Eights, 
1954, had begun. The surrounding stillness was magnified by 
the distant noises moving towards us along the towpath; 
suddenly the people on the barges, who could already see the 
approaching crews, became agitated. The slender bow of the 
Magdalen boat, as it appeared from behind the last turn of 
the Isis, seemed to prick the bubble of silence that had until 
that moment swollen in magnitude and encased the last stretch 
of the course. Magdalen was chased by Balliol, Balliol was 
chased by Merton, Merton by Trinity. The frantic supporters 
of these first few crews who had raced alongside their 
favourites from down-river descended upon us in a wild rush, 
The young boy began to hop and jump. The American, down 
on one knee, carefully pointed his whirring camera towards 
the approaching boats. The cox of the first boat, a ferocious 
ball of bright hues, yelled instructions and encouragement 
incomprehensible to all save the eight anguished, sweating faces 
in front of him; the rhythmic click of their seats and the hiss 
of the thrashed water formed a strenuous counterpoint to 
the tumultuous chords of sound from both sides of the river 

shouts of exhortation, cries of despair, vague bellowings, 
shrill whistles, the barks of dogs, deafening gun-shots and the 
quieter musketry of applause travelled alongside the crews, as 
if their striving had triggered some hidden, mysterious 
mechanism, until we were all swamped in an effervescent 
vortex of sound and exertion, colour and effort. 


Soon most of the crews had passed and their * shells,’ now 
as motionless as their occupants, scored in haphazard fashion 
the calm stretch of water beyond the white finishing-post. 
Some boats rested parallel with the bank, others at various 
angles to it. A Magdalen supporter in a red cap fired four 
shots from a pistol in quick succession and all the accumulated 
tension of the last hectic minutes condensed in a loud buzz 
of relieved conversation and cheering. We began to move 
slowly towards Folly Bridge. The boy’s father began to stroll 
away with me, but his son tugged insistently at his rain-coat. 
“ Daddy, are all the funny things over?” “ Yes,” he replied 
rather impatiently, “ come along, come along. ...” 
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Tue report that the Russian squadron has succeeded in “ opening up” 
the Japanese empire to commerce proves unfounded; and the credit 
belongs to the Americans, who have succeeded in negotiating a treaty. 
The scene of this important negotiation is Yokohama, in the Bay of 
Jeddo, a village only ten miles from the capital. On the arrival of 
the United States squadron, the Japanese at once constructed houses 
on the beach for them; and on the 17th March, Commodore Perry 
landed, and in conjunction with the Princes sent to meet him arranged 
the treaty, which on the 23rd was finally concluded. Its details have 
not yet been made public, but it is understood to be modelled after 
the treaty with China. The Governor of Uraga and nine of his suite 
dined on board one of the ships of the squadron; and complimentary 
toasts were interchanged. 
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New Verse 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


URING the war years, when armageddons were 

two a penny, English poetry suffered a great deal 

from wild and whirling verse of a type associated 
with the anthology The New Apocalypse and (unfairly) 
with Dylan Thomas. Now, however, the tide is setting 
the other way, and poets are somewhat less willing to call 
down Pentecostal doves or evoke Fire, Water, Earth 
and Air. The influence of Yeats (who had an original system 
of thought behind his occultism) is telling in the direc- 
tion of a harder, more colloquial use of language rather than in 
that of pentacles and Plotinus. Rilke has, one hopes, done his 
worst with English poetry. There has been a chastening of 
yerse as Well as an increasing realisation among young critics 
of the essential nullity of incantation as poetic method. 

The two volumes of verse* recently chosen by the newly 
founded Poetry Book Society, however, show that the Neo- 
Symbolists are still with us. Vernon Watkins, indeed, sug- 
gests remedies for the flux that afflicts some poets. His new 
volume of verse begins with a poem (“ The Strangled Prayer °) 
that illustrates the advantages of cohesion. 

Look down at midnight when my strangled prayer 
Calls through night-leaves the shades of ancestors, 
Midsummer night, Eden of windless air, 
Coiled with strange creepers where the moth-wing stirs. 
Conscience fights echoes, footprints on worn stairs, 
And my ten fingers separate the stars. 
Bless my strained heels: I drown in a child’s hair. 
The words which might take on symbolic meaning—Eden, 
stars, child—are integrated both into a religious system and 
into a level of pure description. (The act of praying makes one 
a child again, both from the religious and the descriptive, 
psychological point of view—praying is something we all did 
as children.) These words, therefore, take their full weight in 
the poem: they are both concrete and congruous. Mr. Watkins’s 
descriptions have generally a quality of solidity. When he 
talks (as he often does) of the sea round the Welsh coast, you 
can taste it. When he talks of a bird, you can see it flying: 
On gorse, displaying that greenish 
Glittering enamelled plumage, 
Startled, he skimmed rock, leaving 
A stone-grey socket of light. 
The end of this stanza shows some hesitation: 
He had seen me, sudden to vanish, 
Gone, bequeathing an image 
Of weighted brilliance, achieving 
In loops its ponderous flight. 
The line-ending at achieving separates that word from in 
loops more than it should be, and there is also another, more 
serious fault in these lines which runs throughout Mr. Watkins’s 
poetry. This is the tendency to use an abstract, rather empty 
phrase in the middle of a poem otherwise full of concrete 
intensity. Bequeathing an image seems to me bad in the con- 
text. Of course, one knows what it means, but there is an aura 
of pomposity about it which gives an unfortunate effect in so 
living, so packed a stanza. Mr. Watkins is at his best when 
he allows his meaning to emerge from concrete description 
without trying to be abstract or to impose symbols from with- 
out. His ballads, where there is plenty of action and all the 
imagery is necessarily solid, are very good indeed. 

Norman Nicholson is also at his best in description—prefer- 
ably description of the Cumberland scene. Unfortunately, a 
good deal of his verse is not sufficiently concentrated. Poems 
like ‘Old Main Street, Holborn Hiil, Millom’ or ‘ Ravenglass 
Railway Station’ go on far too long. There is just too much 





* The Death Bell. By Vernon Watkins. (Faber and Faber. 10s. 6d.) 
rhe Pot Geranium. By Norman Nicholson. (Faber and Faber. 9s. 643 


detail for any total effect to come through, good though nruch 
of the description may be in itself. The same verbosity appears 
in other poems: *The Orphan’ provides a terribly facile 
apocalypse: $ 

Oh what's become of air and earth, 

Father and mother, lung and mouth, 

The elements that gave me breath 

Or spoke a negative to death? 

What parents can I call my own 

When air is fire and earth is bone? 
Passages of the same doubtful kind, which illustrate all the 
faults (touched on above) of the Neo-Symbolists, occur in other 
poems (“The Other Planet’ in particular). Religion is one of 
Mr. Nicholson’s main themes, but he should let it arise more 
naturally out of his experience instead of using cosmological 
imagery and hoping for the best. What he does really well 
are his shorter descriptive pieces—often with a dramatic twist 
to them. ‘Five Minutes,’ “The Buzzer, ‘Cave Drawings’—these 
are good poems and have a distinctly Wordsworthian ring. 
Perhaps he should read Gilbert White more and the Book of 
Revelation less. 

In spite of their widely differing styles, both these poets are 
threatened by the Neo-Symbolist anarchy. Mr. Watkins holds 
out. better than Mr. Nicholson, but both of them are at their 
best in descriptive poetry Where meaning and imagery arise 
naturally from the poet’s concrete observation. There may be 
a lesson here. Cannot close description be a discipline for 
poets? Can it not provide that contact with the vital which 
would cure the emptiness of so much Neo-Symbolist verse? Yet 
precision of observation must be seconded by precision of 
thought. The superiority of Mr. Watkins as a poet to Mr. 
Nicholson is due (apart from his greater technical skill) to the 
fact that behind his verse is felt to exist a definite point of view. 
The observation gives body to the thought which in turn 
informs it and gives it meaning. At this point there is no need 
to impose symbols: they arise out of the verse. They are still 
the creation of the poet, but they are organic, not arbitrary. 
This way lies better poetry for those who care to take it. All 
the critic can do is to try to point it out, while at the same time 
establishing in his own writing that critical severity without 
which there is no guarantee of standards in any form of art. 


DS 


JOURNEY BY JUNK 


Japan after MacArthur 
By Willard Price 


Author of The Amazing Amazon, etc. 


Having heard MacArthur’s boast of a “spiritual 
revolution,’’ Willard Price went back to see for himself, 
sailing on a small junk from end to end of the Inland 
Sea and, after a voyage of 1,120 miles, travelled 
through remote territories by train, bus, and on foot. 


Journey by Junk is about Japan’s reaction to 
MacArthur's Occupation, the Japanese reversion to old 
ways, the new fanaticism, the position of the Emperor, 
militarism and the American pressure to re-arm. 
Together with this are accounts of pirates, floating 
mines, whirlpools, Hiroshima, and his meetings with 
Japanese of all kinds and classes. 


Illustrated by the author's photographs and maps. 
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Personalities in Malaya 


Malaya: Communist or Free? By Victor Purcell. (Gollancz. 15s.) 


— about this book with some hesitation since I have recently 
n contradicting its author in the columns of the Spectator. lam 
tempted, on the one hand, to continue my controversy with him, 
which would be a misuse of my privileges as a reviewer, and, on the 
other, to avoid the possible accusation of vindictiveness by giving 
the book a warmer welcome than I believe it to deserve. 

I would prefer to be guilty of the second shortcoming, and yet I 
cannot state that this is a good book. It would be, if Dr. Purcell 
were not so much his own worst enemy; if he had not begun and 
ended it with such bitter personal attacks on General Templer, the 
late H gh Commissioner, that the ordinary reader may reject his 
other opinions. And these other opinions do deserve most careful 
study. 

I will not revive the Templer controversy—readers will have had 
what is vulgarly called a bellyful of it, and they will get a great deal 
more in this book—beyond protesting against the gross injustice of 
writing such sentences as this: “As a first step towards uniting 
Malaya, General Templer had riven it into nine splinter ‘national- 
ities’ surrounded each by a fence of legal barbed wire.” That is 
grossly unjust because Dr. Purcell is fully aware that the decision to 
split Malaya into a number of small Federal States was reached in 
1948, nearly four years before the General became High Commissioner. 

But I must not allow my attention to be diverted—as I fear many 
readers will do—from the proposals by which Dr. Purcell believes 
Malaya could be kept out of the Communist camp. He wisely 
reminds us that “however carefully the colonial power may prepare 
the way for the future, the only way in which a nation may develop 
in the place of the colony is in opposition to the colonial power,” 
and also that“ ‘leftism’ was a sine qua non of nationalism in countries 
either newly independent or seeking their independence.” We need 
to remember that Mr. Nehru and Dr. Nkrumah are only two of the 
men who have reached high political office by way of gaol. 

In these circumstances, Dr. Purcell is deeply and passionately 
anxious that the British should get out of Malaya while the going is 
good. But that, in the opinion of many Malayan experts, is exactly 
what the British are doing. The author's distrust of General Templer 
makes him over-sceptical about any promises to surrender power. 
He is right to criticise the fact that at present all members of the 
Legislative Council of the Federation are nominated members, but 
even within the last few weeks the government has announced that 
the first general elections will be held next year, and that the majority 
in the new‘ Legco’ will be elected. From none to a majority is surely 
quite a jump. One cannot doubt Dr. Purcell’s sincerity. It is sad 
that he should be so ready to doubt that of others. The experience of 
several other countries which have won independence since the war 
should suggest to him that Communism is just as likely to result 
from too hasty a rejection of control by the dependent territories as 
from too tardy a recognition by the controlling power that people 
will not indefinitely remain dependent. The raison d’étre of a govern- 
ment is not to provide jobs for politicians but to give as many people 
as possible the chance to lead full and contented lives. It is probably 
true, as Dr. Purcell claims, that many British officials in Malaya 
have selfish motives for putting on the brake; it is equally true that 








**Fascinating, I thought” rie srnere 


Fact, Fake or Fable? 
by RUPERT FURNEAUX 


*‘Mr. Furneaux has collected a series of agreeably enigmatic 
essays on a whole group of teasers: the Casket Letters of 
Mary Queen of Scots, the Runic stone found at Kensington 
in central Minnesota, the fearful Protocols of Zion 
(patent forgeries these) and—my own favourite—the disputed 
site of Calvary in Jerusalem. Where was Golgotha, the 
‘place of a skull’? Was it where the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre now stands? 

** This and other questions you can argue and argue about, 
agreeably reaching no final conclusion. Mr. Furneaux 
offers no solutions; he merely restates the arguments—to get 
you talking. And excellently he succeeds in this aim.” — 
JOHN CONNELL, Evening News. Illustrated. 15s. net. 
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the anxiety of many others to delay full self-government until there 
is closer co-operation between Malays and Chinese is entirely unsel. 
fish. The achievement of independence is a critical moment in any 
people’s history; it must be doubly so in Malaya, where these two 
racial groups are almost equal in numbers. And hitherto—although 
the French debacle in Indo-China may change this—there has been 
amazingly little evidence that many Malayans yet want independency 
and the inevitable economic difficulties that accompany it. 

There are many indications—repetitions of incidents and so on~ 
that Dr. Purcell finished his book in a hurry. Its publication could 
not have been more timely for it contains an immense amount of 
material which will be useful to the increasing number of people 
interested in South-East Asia. But I hope he will now prepare g 
revised edition, less vindictive about General Templer (who anyhow 
has now left Malaya) and even more informative about a country he 
knows so well. 

VERNON BARTLET? 


Milton’s Left Hand 


Complete Prose Works of John Milton. Volume I, 1624-42. Edited 
by Don M. Wolfe. (Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press for Yale University Press. 82s.) 

THis noble book, the first of an entirely new seven-volume edition of 

Milton’s prose works, is modestly described in its preface as having 

an academic purpose. It is intended “to present annotated texts of 

Milton’s prose in the ascertainable order of its composition, bringing 

to bear in notes, prefaces and volume introductions the accumulated 

scholarship of the past century.”” There have been other editions of 

Milton’s prose, of course, the most recent being the Columbia 

edition of 1931-38, which established both the Latin and the English 

texts but took no great account of chronology and critical inter- 
pretation. The present Yale edition, produced under the direction 
of a strong editorial board which includes Douglas Bush of Harvard 
and Sir Herbert Grierson of Edinburgh, sets out to repair these 
omissions and defects, and judged by this first volume, edited by 

Professor Don M. Wolfe of Brooklyn College, who is also general 

editor of the whole series, it is bound to succeed, and to succeed 

magnificently. Its first purpose is scholarly and academic, but the 
effect which it at once achieves is that of inspiration to the reader. 

For Milton, prose was the product of his awkward ‘left hand’, his 
right being deliberately trained and reserved for the production of 
mighty poetry. But the content of this volume, much of which, had 
it been produced by anyone else, would have been marked down as 
juvenilia, so demonstrates the power of that left hand that it extractsa 
fuller meaning from the very phrase. Harsh, strong, occasionally 
brutal and coarse; less steadily directed to a fixed point than his 
poetry; sometimes extravagant and crude in argument; expressing 
only partly the controlled force of his mind—Milton’s prose from the 
first communicates the completely engaged emotions, the vast 
learning and the incomparable industry of this terrible Puritan, who 
blinded himself with work. It is completely inspiring. The very 
*Prolusions,’ mere academic exercises, inspire by their balanced grasp 
of the rigid rhetorical limitations of the medium, their fine apologetio 
air of boredom with their author’s own pre-eminence in the con- 
stricted university field. For Milton even as an undergraduate, the 
intensely fair ‘lady of Christ's,’ was already, and consciously, the 
classic poet in embryo, sure of his powers, certain of his destiny, 
fierce in his burning chastity, so that, questioning in his Prolusion 
on Sportive Exercises the reasons of those at Cambridge who called 
him ‘the Lady’, he says: 

It is, | suppose, because I have never brought myself to toss off 
great bumpers like a prize-fighter, or because my hand has never 
grown horny with driving the plough, or because I was never a 
farm hand at seven or laid myself down at full length in the midday 
sun; or last perhaps because I never showed my virility in the way 
these brothellers do. 

Yet what splendid virility is shown in the early pamphlets which 
make up most of this first volume, Of Reformation, Of Prelatical 
Episcopacy, The Reason of Church-Government Urg’d against Prelaty 
and the other violent expressions of militant puritanism hammered 
out in the years leading up to the Civil War. The editors, it is true, 
do not dwell on these rough-hewn virtues. Mr. Wolfe, in his 
introduction to the volume, maintains a fine and firm judgement 
as a literary critic. He is even a little hard on Milton the prose- 
writer. The other scholars who provide the prefaces, notes, and, 
where necessary, the translations, to each separate work, never let 
their enthusiasm take precedence over their literary judgement in the 
way I have done in this review. 
cool scholarship, extracting the full historical value from the pam- 
phlets and from that great mine of Milton’s ideas, his Commonplace 
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a new novel by 


ANNE DE TOURVILLE 
Gael the Sailor 


The author of Prix Femina novel JABADAO 
writes of the Brittany she knows so well, this 
time of a Breton sailor at the turn of the 
century of his life and his loves, his ships and 
travels. 12s. 6d. 


the German scene 


The Answers 
OF ERNST VON SALOMON 


“It is a window into that dark, sinister, 
skeleton-laden cupboard—the German mind 
—its success should be a warning to us.” 

H. R. TREVOR-ROPER—Sunday Times. 35s. 


for travellers 


See You in Stockholm 
STELLA ZILLIACUS 


An intimate and delightful guide-book to the 
Swedish people, rather than their country; to 
their habits, customs and way of life, illus- 
trated with line drawings. 8s. 6d. 
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COMMODORE 
M. C. PERRY 


NARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION OF 
AN AMERICAN SQUADRON TO THE 
CHINA SEAS AND JAPAN 


Edited, and with an introduction by Sidney Wallach, 
this is Commodore Perry's own chronicle of the voyage 
that just one hundred years ago opened Japan to the 
influence of the Western world. Illustrated. 25s. 





FOOD 
IN ENGLAND 


DOROTHY HARTLEY 


“Here is everything the most enterprising housewife 
could wish to know about the choosing, the preparing 
and the cooking of food. . . . It cannot fail to establish 
itself as a classic of the kitchen as well as of the 
library.” —GERALD BULLETT (Literary Guide). 
Fully illustrated. 30s. 
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One of the oldest and soundest Societies 
of medium size providing the most attractive 
Investment and Mortgage facilities 
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PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1848 
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Investments may be of any sum from £1 to £5,000. 

Interest paid half-yearly. No charges ; no depre- 

ciation of Capital ; easy withdrawal. Prospectus sent 
on request. 


PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, £.C.2 
(Tel.: MONarch 8985) 









































ThreeDistinguished Leaders NORTHERN 


Support the Bible Society’s 
THIRD JUBILEE 


For One Hundred and Fifty Years the British and Foreign 
Bible Society has done a simple but indispensable job, making 
the Scriptures available to men in the languages they speak 
It has distributed over six 
hundred million books and published translations in more 


and at a price they can pay. 


than eight hundred languages. In its Third Jubilee Year our 
Society faces greater opportunities than ever — and can take 
them only with your help. 





From the Archbishop of York 
All Christian people should be profoundly 
thankful for the work of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. During the last 
hundred and fifty years it has been of the 
utmost service to Churches all over the 
world, supplying Scriptures to them in 825 
languages. The great work of the Society 
still continues, dnd the demands upon it 
for new translations and revisions into 
modern speech are greater than ever. 
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From Field Marshal Lord Alexander 

I welcome this opportunity of supporting the 
work of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
The tasks and problems confronting the 
Society have much in common with those 
confronting the Serviceman: like him the 
performance of its duties requires that it shall 
be ready to operate in all parts of the globe ; 
like him it has to adapt its methods to widely 
different theatres of operations and to the 
needs of diverse peoples ; like him it is vitally 
concerned with problems of supply and dis- 
tribution in that it aims to ensure that a Bible 
in the appropriate tongue is readily available in 
the right place at the right moment 
of the work done by the Society over the last 





From a painting by 
Sir Oswald Birley 


150 years is beyond measure, and I know that in this Jubilee year there will | 


no slackening, but rather a renewal of its efforts to disseminate the Word 
of God throughout the world. 





From Lord Halifax 
This Third Jubilee must be an occasion of 
deep thankfulness for all that the Society 
has been able under God to do during the 
last one hundred and fifty years. May it 
continue to be so guided that more and 
more of God's people everywhere may be 
helped by humble reading of the Bible to 
know Him who is the beginning and end 
of all our life. 
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The British and Foreign 
Bible Society 


Queen Victoria Street, 


146, London, E.C.4 
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CRUISES 


A 13-DAY CRUIS§g 
IN THE 
24,000 ton LINER 

“CHUSAN” 


of ~” From London — 3 July 
TO NORWEGIAN FIORD$ 
FARES FROM £66 FIRST CLAS$ 


A 20-DAY CRUISE 
IN THE 30,000 ton LINER “ARCADIA” 
From Southampton —31 July and Greenock —2 Aug. to NORWEGIAN 
FJORDS, OSLO, GOTHENBURG, HAMBURG and AMSTERDAM 
From Southampton — FARES FROM £101 FIRST CLASS 
— FROM £58 TOURIST CLASS 


From Greenock—£6 less FIRST CLASS P 0) 


—£4 less TOURIST CLASS 
peewee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeene 


A Good Return for your money 


f “J 


DEPOSIT SHARE 


14-16 COCKSPUR ST., S.W.1!. Tel: WHitehall 4444 
OR YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 








#” Society paying income tax—calculated 
half-yearly. 
No expenses on investment or withdrawal, 
Write for full particulars, 


GRAYS BUILDING SOCIETY 


Esto. 1880 


22, NEW ROAD, GRAYS, ESSEX 
Branch Offices—31, Linton Road, Barking, Essex 
and 4, Wheeler Gate, Nottingham (Mr, C, O, Day) 
: Assets—{2,000,000 Reserves—{76,000 S 
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Close upon C. H. O'D Alexander's 
memorable victories over the Russian 
grandmasters at this year's international 
chess tournament comes this new uo-to-date 


Third Edition of his widely popular 
te 
CHESS 
‘ By 
i H. O'D Alexander 


From booksellers 
A PITMAN BOOK 10). net 


>. 
Parker St. - Kingsway - London, W.C.2 eee 


introduction to the 
game. Invaluab'e for 
the beginner and the 


weak player. 
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Book, (which is printed with very full apparatus provided by Ruth 
Mohi, of Brooklyn College), and directing the reader onwards to the 
great monuments lying further ahead—The Doctrine and Discipline 
of Divorce, Of Education, Areopagitica, Tetrachordon, The Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates, Eikonoklastes, Defence of the English People, 
Defence of Himself, A Treatise of Civil Power. But then why should 
anyone, and least of all these scholarly editors, set out to arouse 
. enthusiasm? Milton can do that—even with his left hand. 


WALTER TAPLIN 


The West and the Rest 


The Future of the West. By J.G. de Beus. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
12s. 6d.) 
The Western Dilemma. By Alan Gordon Smith. (Longmans. 11s. 6d.) 


The Lie about the West: A Response to Professor Toynbee’s Challenge. 
By Douglas Jerrold. (Dent. 6s.) 

Many centuries ago Polybius enunciated his cyclic law of the govern- 

ment of states, that it passes from monarchy through aristocracy 

and democracy in turn round to monarchy again. 

In modern times, with a knowledge of world-history which was not 
possible to Polybius, thinkers have studied the rise and fall, not of 
single states, but of entire civilisations. This change is first found 
in the Russian writer Danilevski, who wrote in 1869 a work only 
recently known in the West. The first impact of the idea upon our 
own world came with Spengler’s Decline of the West. But Spengler, 
for all his frequently startling insight, was a fatalist, a militarist, a 
post-Darwinian, and a visionary. Only a world as sick as was ours 
between the two great wars could have swallowed him whole. 
Following Spengler came Professor Arnold Toynbee, who in his 
massive work rejected the fatalism and militarism, and found in 
response to the challenge of the times the secret of success or failure 
(and in the end all have failed) to survive. “‘We are not,” he has 
written, “just at the mercy of inexorable fate.” 

Yet each civilisation seems to pass through certain phases—after 
an interregnum. These are: (1) primitive and rural; (2) urban, 
bourgeois, commercial, intellectual; (3) mature, tending to secu- 
larism; (4) a time of troubles; (5) civilisation-wide government and 
peace—Dr. de Beus adds ‘and church,’ which seems rather to belong 
to (1); then collapse and another interregnum. 

In “a time when Western civilisation has come to doubt itself,” 
Dr. de Beus holds that one of the great challenges it will have to 
respond to is that of anti-Western nationalisms, especially in Asia. 
He is all for hastening phase (5), holding that the national state 
is becoming obsolete. The power of private capital he rightly finds 
to have been long declining. That is no doubt why it is so 
violently attacked by the Left Wing, with its gift for killing dead tigers, 
The two other books before us are less comprehensive; they do not 
analyse or criticise philosophies of the rise and fall of civilisations, 
as Dr. de Beus so interestingly does. The first half of Mr. Alan 
Gordon Smith’s attractively written book is devoted to a summary 
account of the rake’s progress of man-centred philosophy, from 
Descartes down to the bankrupt ‘humanism’ of today. 

The second half of his book is an account of Christianity. By 
Christianity he means the Roman Church, ignoring any other part 
of Christendom. To many readers (including this reviewer) this is 
a serious weakness. Yet it is true that the semi-Asiatic atheistic 
tyranny which threatens our Western and fundamentally Christian 
values is directly faced on its own borders by the Roman Church, 
and to no considerable extent by any other. It is a fact that the non- 
Roman English Press in general—and even at least one Anglican 
newspaper—disgraced itself during the Spanish Civil War by sup- 
pressing much the larger part of the facts which many editors must 
have known. And in the same way and in the same quarters the 
atrocious persecution of Christians in Eastern Europe and in China 
has been ‘soft-pedalled.’ 

Mr. Douglas Jerrold is, like Mr. Smith, a Roman Catholic; but 
he speaks for all Christendom—indeed for all lovers of truth—in his 
devastating exposure of the false history in Professor Toynbee’s Reith 
Lectures. Those lectures must have meade many who heard or have 
read them rub their eyes and wonder how the author of a great 
book could so descend to confusing the ignorant by ludicrous 
denials of easily ascertainable facts, asserting, for example, that 
Russia has for the past six centuries been the victim of Western 
aggression. Mr. Jerrold’s book is drastic, yet (except, it may be 
thought, in its title) not impolite. It was very necessary to be written. 


ARUNDELL ESDAILE 
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Scarlatti 
Domenico Scarlatti. By Ralph Kirkpatrick. (O.U.P. 63s.) 


HE would be a bold man who would claim to argue against the main 
conclusions of Mr. Kirkpatrick’s beek, and a bolder who ui.dertook 
to refute him on points of detail. Kor this is a work of scholarship, 
written by a trained scholar dtf€ practising musician \.ho has 
devoted a decade of unremitting study and research to hi:. subject. 
He has visited the chief scenes of Scarlatti’s activity, disco.ered his 
descendants and learnt from them the fem'ly traditions and, in general, 
done everything possible to dispel the clouds «f ignorance . nd mis- 
understanding that have hitherto concealed Scarlatti’s ufe and 
musical character. 

“There is a profound musical difference,” w. ites Mr. Kir!-patrick, 
“between those countries in which garlic is a staple itera of the 
national cuisine and those in which it is not... Domenico Scarlatti, 
born of a Sicilian family in Naples and sperding the gre: ter part 
of his life in Spain or Portugal, is an out-and-out garlic-c: mposer. 
But, unlike the vast majority of Italian musici: ns of his di. , he was 
never primarily a vocal composer. The founlation of h» art was 
not the long, sinuous cantabile melody but the harmonic co.ours and 
the rhythmic clashes of the ballabile; and M:. Kirkpatricx has an 
excellent passage on the close relationship beiween Scurli ti’s key- 
board style and the danc. —especially the popular native d. ncing of 
Spain. No other contemporary devoted himself so exclusively to 
the keyboard. Mr. Kirkpatrick brackets him with Couperin, 
Rameau, the Bach family and the Viennese sonata compos: rs as the 
few who “provided heppy exceptions to the trivial keyboi.rd music 
that was to sweep Europe”; but he was more exclusive in hi: devotion 
to the keyboard—and primarily the harpsich rd—than any of the 
others. Not until Chop:n do we meet another instance of com- 
parable talents comparably employed. 

Seven of Mr. Kirkpatrick's twelve chapters are concerned with 
Scarlatti’s life, the details of its course (in so far as the:e can be 
discovered) and the background against which it was lived. He 
paints a full and interesting picture of the Spanish cout under 
Philip V and Ferdinand VI, including a sympathetic portrait of the 
great castrato Farinelli, whose ascendancy over his melancholic 
master has often been misrepresented and is here placed in a true 
light. But if a study of the circumstances of the composer's life has 
led to the discovery of much that is new, it is for the light that these 
discoveries throw on the 5CO-cdd ‘sonatas’ that we value them. 
Scarlatti himself, outside his music, never quite comes alive, as Mr. 
Kirkpatrick would be the first ruefully to 2dmit. But he would add 
that after years of living with this music he finds Scarlatti an inex- 
haustibly various and entertaining musical character, a spc ntaneous 
innovator based on unexceptionably orthodox foundations and a 
personality very different from the witty, brilliant but superficial 
virtuoso of musical legend. He anatomises the structure of the 
sonatas and their idiosyncratic harmonies in two exhaustive 
chapters and d2votes another to the analysis of harpsichord sonorities 
and Scarlatti’s use and extension of them. Finally he comes to those’ ‘ 
practical conclusions which are the essence distilled from the gardens 
of musical history and theory. Here Longo, Scarlatti’s nineteenth- 
century editor, comes in for words not so much hard as mortally 
moderate; and the pianists who use Scarlatti’s music merely as an 
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excuse for demonstrating their finger-agility are the more firmly 
relegated to outer darkness by the author’s admission that he, too, 
has been guilty of the same total misunderstanding of this music in 
the past. 

The book is excellently printed and produced, with impressive 
apparatus criticus, a sufficient number of well chosen music-type 
examples and some attractive reproductions of eighteenth-century 
drawings and portraits. 

MARTIN COOPER 


New Novels 


Lincoln McKeever. By Eleazar Lipsky. (Andre Deutsch. 12s. 6d.) 
Horseman, Pass By. By Dennis Parry. (Hamish Hamilton. 10s. 6d.) 
The Deserters. By Honor Tracy. (Methuen. 8s. 6d.) 

A Rogue With Ease. By M. K. Argus. (Rupert Hart-Davis. 105. 6d.) 


Mr. Lipsky’s book has the clean outlines of the better Saturday 
Evening Post serial. It cannot avoid being made into a film; and no 
one but Spencer Tracy should (Mr. Lipsky makes it clear) be allowed 
to play the name part. This is an able piece of writing, the plot is 
firm, the characterisation is tidy; but the deliberate externalisation 
of person and event confines the scope of Lincoln McKeever to that of a 
good story. 

This is New Mexico at the turn of the century. An old man is 
killed cold-bloodedly in an ambush. Suspicion falls on Don Carlos 
de Niza, leader of the Spanish element, who has been defrauded of 
his land by the Americans. He is illegally extradited from Mexico 
and put on trial in Hogarth County which is run by Dan Hogarth, 
de Niza’s defrauder and hated enemy. McKeever, a widower, who 
has retired from the law to look after his sick son, is persuaded to 
defend the old, fiery Spaniard. The second two-thirds describe the 
defence, a bitter struggle against a prejudiced judge and jury in an 
atmosphere of violence and mistrust, where one wrong word can 
start a war between the Anglos and the Mexies. Mr. Lipsky only 
falters on those rare occasions when he tries to go inside his 
characters; McKeever’s relationship with his tubercular son, for 
example, and the boy's death just before the end of the trial add little 
to the book. But his ability to tell a story makes this a highly 
readable, occasionally exciting but not outstanding novel. 

The strengths and weaknesses of Horseman, Pass By make it a 
fascinating comparison with Lincoln McKeever. Mr. Parry has 
written a book which is about as successful as Mr. Lipsky’s but which 
succeeds and fails for entirely different, and very British, reaSons. 
Like McKeever, Kilfoyle is an unwilling hero in late middle-age. 
A man with a shady past through no fault of his own, he is earning a 
quiet living as a water diviner when his ex-wife, an amiable slut, 
asks him to visit her at the seedy transport café where she and her 
seedy new husband are—he discovers—dealing in stolen American 
equipment; they have double-crossed the gang they are working 
with and are worried about the consequences, Kilfoyle becomes 
involved despite himself. Contrasted with this seamy atmosphere is 
the equally polluted but superficially respectable air of the head- 
master’s house at a nearby public school where Hughie Kilfoyle 
spends much of his time, not altogether successfully resisting the 
advances of the daughter of the house and not altogether successfully 
trying to turn the son into a man. Everyone in the book, indeed, 
is unpleasant except Kilfoyle who is simply weak. Ultimately a lot 
of people are killed, Kilfoyle is brave, and his ex-wife moves back in. 

Where Mr. Lipsky sticks to the point Mr. Parry lags and stumbles. 
But where Mr. Lipsky’s characters never move, at their best, in more 
than a rather blurred 3-D, Mr. Parry probes delicately and percept- 
ively into relationships and attitudes. Kilfoyle, for example, is 
meeting his ex-wife’s bragging little new husband for the first time: 

Hughie began slightly to revise his opinion of Jackling: his initial 
dislike gave place to a more tolerant contempt. At first he had 
looked as if he might have an aggressive vein. But soon it become 
clear that his boasting was not designed to assert superiority over 
his companions; it was a humble attempt to raise himself to the 
level where they might accept his friendship. It was pathetic, but 
it did not inspire confidence; Hughie had always found that the 
most dangerous cheats were those who had some motive deeper 
than gain. 

Mr. Parry slows down his plot with this kind of remark; but they 
are remarks well made. There is too much of the Graham Greene 
of England Made Me in Horseman, Pass By, too much of Angus 
Wilson’s seediness-for-seediness’ sake with too little of the construc- 
tional skill of either. But in the liveliness and verisimilitude of the 
minor characters—Jackling, the little would-be tough guy, Everard, 
the pompous lawyer, Mrs. Leggett, the masseuse who speaks in capital 
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letters, Doctor Castanier, the learned, lost headmaster—in this there 
is a deal of promise. 

I don’t quite know what Miss Tracy.is trying to do; nor I sus 
does she. Like Horseman, Pass By, The Deserters is filled with yp. 
pleasant people engaged in unpleasant activities. The heroin 
Sgt. Sophie Lewes, is in charge of a detachment of female military 
police. A prisoner escapes from the cells and Sgt. Lewes is given 4 
week to find her again. The other policewomen of her detachment 
who help and hinder her in her chase are as unappetising a collection 
as can be imagined: either witchlike in their bitchiness, or moronig 
in their stupidity. Miss Tracy's attitude to her characters wavers 
uneasily between hatred and affection and one is never quite sure 
whether she is writing farce or fictional autobiography. There is just 
about enough in the book to make a perfectly sound short story, 
but in trying to stretch her material to make a novel Miss Tracy 
has taken all the life and elasticity out of it. The few pages that there 
are of first-rate observation and dialogue, which show what Miss 
Tracy can do when she is really in command of her writing, only 
increase the sense of disappointment. 

By contrast, Mr. Argus knows exactly what he is doing the whole 
time, There are no pretensions about A Rogue With Ease: it is 
farce at the Wodehouse level with a touch of the astringency of 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, the perfect book for a train journey up 
to sixty miles. Mr. Argus’s hero is a poor Russian emigré in New 
York in the mid-Twenties who decides one day that he will becomea 
Prince, His career in New York and Hollywood is charmingly 
delineated; the satirical needle is deftly but sparingly used; above all 
Mr. Argus seems to enjoy himself and his hero. 

JOHN METCALF 


Exile 
Self Condemned. By Wyndham Lewis. (Methuen. 15s.) 


Tuts vast novel, at its best magnificent, at its worst stupefying, bears 
everywhere the stamp of a major talent. Its faults and virtues are 
bigger than life-size. In a profound and savage fable Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis has once again diagnosed the maladies of our age, and 
suggested no remedy. 

The outline of the story can be quickly traced. René Harding, a 
professor of history whose name reveals his origins, decides that he 
can no longer teach. What value is there in these records of ‘gilded 
things’ with their ‘‘arabesques of creation and destruction”? How 
can any educated man take seriously “ propaganda of brotherly love 
at the point of a pistol”? With a chorus of antiphonal asses, headed 
by two of his brothers-in-law, René sails for Canada with Hester, 
his reluctant but loving wife. 

For three years the couple are mewed up in a dingy hotel, meeting 
the counterparts of those who misunderstood René in the old world, 
There are other characters, some of them, like Peasoup, entertaining, 
but all irrelevant. Finally in midwinter a tremendous fire guts the 
hotel, while the firemen’s hoses leave a huge icicle with a smouldering 
core. René takes an academic post. Hester, who has all the time 
longed to get back to England, kills herself. Deeply shocked—his 
collapse is one of the few likeable things about him—René seeks 
peace in a Catholic seminary, until his destructive intellect once 
more takes charge, and he congeals, an icicle with a smouldering 
core, at an American university. 

Apart from its immediate message, the meanings we derive from 
Self Condemned will depend on our own philosophy. It is primarily 
the tragedy of a man who had always to be right. René could give 
himself to nothing. He blames Hester for her passionate nature 
yet is no less addicted to what he freezingly calls “the sport of Venus. 
The only difference is that he can recoil sneering from the encounters 
in which she is whole-hearted. However sound his criticism of 
history or life, he chills the minds that would agree with him by his 
cold, priggish intolerance. Even when Hester has killed herself he 
must think his way out of his grief, and see her despairing act as an 
envenomed last attempt to get her way. 

The world is full of thinkers who cannot feel, but René’s flaw goes 
deeper. He can feel grief, he cam even acknowledge the kindly 
intentions of people who do not understand him, but he can never 
feel with anyone. His tears, his laughter, are self-occasioned. 

There is much of his creator in him. He is often a mouthpiece 
for Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s criticisms of our age, but the story is lit 
by fires warmer and deeper than René could provide. René could 
brilliantly point the moral of that wild cat in the cellar, but he could 
never have hit on the adjective ‘‘poor” for dead Hester’s mud-caked 
hair. This is but one of many signs that suggest further possibilities 
in the growth of an artist who, unequal though his work may always 
be, has lit his age with an occasional irritated lightning flash of genius. 


L. A. G. STRONG 
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OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


History of the Second World War. Studies in 
the Social Services. By S. M. Ferguson 
and H. Fitzgerald. (H.M.S.O. 22s. 6d.) 

Tus book is a pendant to Professor Titmuss’s 
Problems of Social Planning. It discusses in 
fulier detail than was possible in his broad 
survey the effects of war conditions on 
family life and the measures taken to mitigate 
them. An excellent introductory chapter 
describes the reasons for such unprecedented 
government intervention in civilian life: 
mobilisation, vast population movements 
which separated people from normal sources 
of help, and the need to see that essential 
civilian needs were met from scarce supplies. 
Thereafter the authors discuss the groups 
whose special needs formed the core of 
the problem : pregnant women, unmarried 
mothers, few of whom could expect help 
from their families, and children under 
five, excluded from the school evacuation 
schemes, whose mothers might be dead, ill 
or working and who had to be cared for in 
residential or day nurseries. Finally, there 
are chapters on tuberculosis, a disease which 
bears especially hard on the family, and on 
the nursing services by which these schemes 
had largely to be staffed. 

Inevitably, a book dealing with such 
specialised subjects has jess general interest 
than its admirable predecessor, but the 
material is important, well presented and 
often surprising (e.g., the analysis of the 
illegitimate birthrate); and the authors make 
their general point clearly: that the pressure 
of need transformed para-military measures, 
like the evacuation schemes, into measures 
of general social relief, the least successful 
of which were the discriminatory and 
narrowly utilitarian, like the Tuberculosis 
Scheme, and the most successful in terms of 
health, efficiency and morale those, like the 
Cheap Milk Scheme, which substituted a 
positive standard of welfare for the old 
Poor Law minimums. This new outlook, 
with the movements of population, entailed 
new relations between the central govern- 
ment, local authorities and voluntary welfare 
organisations. It is these changes which 
make the war years so important in our 
social history. They also created the fresh 
problems with which the Welfare State is 
Struggling now. G.H. 


A Critical Dictionary of Composers and Their 
Music. By Percy M. Young. (Dennis 
Dobson. 30s.) 

THis is a selective, personal guide rather than 

an encyclopaedia. Each composer included 

is made the subject of a very short yet 
informative essay, not a vignette of the man 
or capsule-form appreciation of his music but 

a chatty—and on occasion witty—little dis- 

quisition. One or two works, available in 

performing editions, and suggestions for 
further reading are also given. The interest 
of such work lies largely in its idiosyncrasies, 
though it will provide food for thought to 
many curious amateurs, the public chiefly 
envisaged by Dr. Young. Among unexpected 
inclusions are Cole Porter and Irving Berlin 

(alias lzzy Baline, of Russia). It is interesting 

to know that Vaughan Williams has arranged 

some Meyerbeer, to read of Gade’s * breadth 
and austerity’ and to reflect on the precise 
shade of meaning to be understood in 

Dr. Young’s comment that Parry “showed 


the common touch in Jerusalem.”’ There may 


-easily be disagreement on who are to be 


considered “the principal contemporary 
composers of Soviet Russia,”’ but is Gavriel 
Popov among them? And could Bach really 
be called a ‘religious thinker,’ in the accepted 
sense of the term? M. C. 


Collected Poems. By James Stephens. (Mac- 
millan. 15s.) 


DurRInNG his last years James Stephens 
became one of the best known broadcasters 
in BBC programmes, and his recitals of his 
own verse gave delight. The quaint little 
cough with which he always began, the 
lilting note, the humorous comments and 
deliberate hesitations all added to the enter- 
tainment value. Modestly, the poet lefi his 
listeners with the impression that his gay 
lyrics came to him of their own accord witha 
buzz, hum or twitter. But the apparent sim- 
plicity of his method is deceptive, for this poet 
believed firmly in Rossetti’s maxim that all 
verse must have “fundamental brainwork.” 
Asa humorist, Stephens was highly individual 
for he avoided Irish extravagance of speech 
and substituted for it, in his early work, his 
own extravagance of fancy. With character 
istic obstinacy, he refused to give up using 
the conventional phrases of the traditional 
lyric, though he combined them with a 
colloquial and natural rhythm. He was in 
love with ‘thou,’ ‘thee’ and ‘thine,’ and he 
rhymed ‘love’ with‘ dove’ whenever he wanted 
to. In his later work his lyrical measures and 
his vocabulary became smaller. He used 
short substantives: ‘cloud,’ ‘tree,’ ‘sun,’ 
“moon,” ‘heart,’ ‘woe,’ ‘glee.’ They were 
counters or symbols used in little games 01 
patterns of concentrated thought. 

The present volume is a reprint of th 
Collected Poems which appeared in 1926, 
with the addition of the poems published in 
Strict Joy (1931), and his last volume, Kings 
and the Moon (1938). There are also 
included a few lyrics which have not pre- 
viously appeared in book form. The 
general introduction which Stephens wrote 
for the original edition is included and this is 
to be regretted for it will scarcely be very 
helpful now to those who are not acquainted 
with his work. There is no abrupt or dramatic 
change in the work of James Stephens but 
his later development is well worth critical 
attention. The self-abnegation of the 
philosophical ideas in which he found con- 
tentment seemed to him to require, for its 
true expression, the smallest possible words. 

A C. 


Bartholomew's Reference Atlas of Greater 
London. (Bartholomew & Son. 42s.) 

THIs new edition is the completest atlas yet 
to Greater London. In its 150-odd double- 
page coloured plates, mostly on a 

four inches to the mile, 1,100 square miles 
are covered, including the whole of the 
Metropolitan Police Area and outlying 
built-up areas. Central London has addi- 
tional maps at ten inches to the mile. The 
four-colour maps, on smooth, substantial 
paper, are clear and pleasing, and the simple 
method of p: ge continuation scores heavily 
by comparison with smaller atlases. The 
51,000 references in the index include 
‘fixes’ for many courts and streets too small 
to be shown onthe maps. Altogether a 


*must’ for London references. cA. &. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





scale of 


THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


Mines and Plant in excellent shape 


THe Sth annual general meeting of The Con- 
solidated Zinc Corporation Limited will be 
held on June 23 at 37, Dover Street, London, 
Walle 

Ihe following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr. John R. Govett, 
which has been circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1953: 

Having regard to the further fall in the 
prices of lead and zinc. the results for 1953 
may be considered satisfactory, the profit be- 
fore taxation amounting to £2,516,562 com- 
pared with £2.958,759 for 1952, a decrease of 
£442,197. This result is arrived at after 
charging depreciation of £837,471 compared 
with £769,533 for 1952. Taxation absorbs 
£1,043,799, 

The net profit for 1953 amounts to 
£1,393.022 compared with £1,671,150 for 1952. 
We are recommending a final dividend of 2s. 
per share which, with the interim dividend of 
ls. per share, will give a total distribution of 
3s. per share, which is the same as for 1952. 

Capital expenditure during the year .on 
buildings, plant, machinery and equipment 
amounted to £1,470.053 (compared with 
£1,773,550 for 1952), of which £883,295 re- 
lated to the smelting and other plant of 
Imperial Smelting Corporation Limited in the 
United Kingdom. As was reported last year, 
capital expenditure on current projects was 
curtailed and authority to proceed with new 
projects was given only where there was 
urgent necessity and where the expected 
economic benefit to be derived from the 
expenditure was exceptional. 

With regard to markets and prices for our 
products, | referred in my statement last year 
to the year 1952 as being one of dis-illusion- 
ment and disappointment to lead and zinc 
producers. By contrast the year under review 
has been Jargely one of readjustment. 

The average settlement price for lead on 
the London Metal Exchange for the whole 
year was £91 9s. Ild. The average settlement 
price for zine for the year was £74 14s. One 
very important factor affecting the market for 
these two metals in 1953 has been the rate of 
imports into the United States These im- 
ports have had great political significance and 
strong pressure has been put upon the USS. 
Administration to take some action to safe- 
guard the U.S. mining industry, 


THE FUTURE 


With regard to the future you will under- 
stand how difficult it would be to make any 
prophecy, particularly as Government action 
can so often nullify economic laws. I would, 
however, like to state that if our costs remain 
reasonably stable and our efficiencies continue 
to improve, a combined lead-zinc price in the 
U.K. of approximately £175 should prove 
satisfactory both to our mines and smelters 
and at the same time encourage increased 
usage of our metals, thereby establishing our 
industry on a yet sounder basis. 

The troubled conditions of the world in 
general do not encourage us to take a compla- 
cent outlook for the future. However, our 
mines and plants are in excellent shape and 
we are making steady progress towards our 
various objectives. 1 have great confidence in 
our organisation at all levels—men, foremen, 
staff and management, and I know it would 
be your wish that I should congratulate them 
on the results achieved to date and assure 
them of our wholehearted support of their 
efforts in the future. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


SuHapes of Dr. Dalton! The City press 
seemed shocked by the issue for cash of 
£300 millions of a new 2 per cent. Conversion 
stock 1958-59 and the call to redeem £321 
millions of 3 per cent. National Defence 
loan 1954-58 (whose holders are invited to 
convert). Was not Mr. Butler going a bit 
too far? Cheap money was all very well but 
calling a 3 per cent. short for the sake of a 
2 per cent. five-year bond was reminiscent 
of Dr. Dalton calling a 3 per cent. undated 
Local Loans) for a 24 per cent. undated 
reasury. We all know that Dr. Dalton did 
hot play the City game. Was it not—to say 
the least—ungentlemanly of Mr. Butler to 
sh in on a 3 per cent. Bank rate so quickly 

d catch the discount market unawares? 
me nasty losses will have to be met on 
ational Defence and similar 3 per cent. 
tocks which fell sharply on the news. This, 
f course, did not prevent the gilt-edged 
rket putting up the prices of the medium- 
ted stocks.. As the Treasury gave no 
onetary incentive to holders to convert, 
and as the new stock seemed pretty dear and 
Il be taken up in part by the Departments, 
market took it all as an indication that 
next move in Bank rate, if any, would be 
lownward, or, at any rate, that Mr. Butler 
as gentleman enough honestly to believe 
that interest rates would fall rather than rise. 


The Merits of Cheap Money 


Jt is not for me to defend Mr. Butler but 
would have thought that any Chancellor 
the right to seize any opportunity that 
comes his way to check the growing liquidity 
ratios of the banks (if he is afraid of infla- 
tionary pressures), to reduce the floating 
bt, and to lessen the interest burden of 
the National Debt, all of which he can tackle 
in this single operation. The Budget has to 
éarry an interest charge of £580 millions a 
ear (exclusive of sinking funds), which is 
quivalent to about 3s. of our income tax, 
and even if he saves only £3 millions of it 
With this conversion, it is still worth doing. 
There are plenty of other conversions he 
éan attempt if money remains cheap. For 
example, he can call next year 3 per cent. 
War Loan 1955-59 and 3 per cent. Savings 
955-65, which account for £1,000 millions. 
Ther are £390 millions of 4 per cent. 
onsols callable in 1957 and, since 1952, 
1,910 millions of 34 per cent. War Loan 
on which the Treasury loses a lot of tar 
cause the interest is paid gross). The 
City may have a moneylender’s instinctive 
horror of 2 per cent. coupons but cheap 
money is always a desirable end in itself— 
‘a boon to both taxpayer and industrialist 
B rovided it does not lead to an inflationary 
se of money, that is, to excessive claims on 
the national resources. I have been looking 
at a chart of the gilt-edged market covering 
a long period of years and it is clear that the 
Current long-term rate of interest is, his- 
torically, high. From the turn of the century 
the mean yield for 24 per cent. Consols 
would appear to be around 34 per cent. or 
under—in spite of two world wars—and 
today the yield is £3.16 per cent. (On 34 per 
cent. War Loan nearly 4 per cent.) In New 
York, which seems to get along very well 
without a really long-term rate, the twenty- 
five year 3 per cent. Treasury issue (the 


longest available) is yielding only 2.9 per 
cent. And American Treasury bills are sell- 
ing on a yield basis of under ? per cent. 
It would not be surprising, therefore, if the 
British long-term rate dropped to 34 per 
cent. or slightly under. 


The Minor Importance of Bank Rate 

I do not suppose that Mr. Butler has any 
intention of trying to force the rate down, 
His retreat from dear money, with which he 
helped to kill the inflation he inherited, has 
been almost involuntary, that is to say, it 
has been forced upon him by the market. 
The last two reductions in Bank rate were 
the result of market action, not of Mr. 
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Butler’s planning. The partial restoration of 
London as an international money centre, 
with gold bullion and commodity mar 
re-opened, makes the British short-tery 
rate sensitive to outside rates of interest by 
temporary fluctuations in short-term rates 
should not affect the long-term. In good olf 
Victorian days Bank rate could go boune. 
ing up or down without affecting the prigg 
of old Consols. However, as some bankery 
in the City have been worrying over 
possible rise in Bank rate if convertibility 
comes (which would be quite unnecessary), 
I was glad to note that one of Mr. Butler's 
colleagues said that there would be no 
hasty dash this year to make the £ con. 
vertible. With the limited convertibility the 
£ already enjoys, our trade seems to be 
expanding well and the City banks and 
brokers seem to be having their best time 
for donkey’s years. 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


WHILE the better political news caused a 
good recovery in the stock markets this 
week—and it was a recovery which had the 
moral backing of a confident Government 
conversion offer—it is becoming clear that 
the market pace is gradually slowing down. 
This is not to suggest that a reversal of the 
trend is likely, but with the “blue chips” 
of the first grade now yielding from 3} per 
cent. to 4} per cent. or just over and those 
of the second grade from 44 per cent. to 54 
per cent. it is difficult to find any stock 
whose immediate future has not already 
been discounted. A temporary pause is 
made all the more probable by the announce- 
ment of another public offer of a de- 
nationalised steel company. This is the £10 
millions ordinary capital of STEWARTS AND 
LLOYDS which will be offered for sale on 
June 21st at a price, it is thought, of 35s. to 
yield around 7 per cent. Stewarts and Lloyds 
may be the bluest chip of the steel block— 
the earnings cover for the 124 per cent. 
dividend will be over three times—but 
these denationalisation offers are very un- 
popular in the market for the simple reason 
that the investor is being asked to take a 
domestic political risk—of re-nationalisa- 
tion—which is not a fair risk for public 
savings. The last steel offer—that of 
Lancashire Steel—was a flop and the first 

United Steel—went to a discount after 
issue. The yields obtainable from them 
are now 7.75 per cent. and 7.3 per cent. 
respectively. Fortunately the lists for 
Stewarts and Lloyds will remain open only 
for two days—against four days for the last 
and twelve for the first—but they will be a 
damper on markets. 





COMPANIES accounting up to March 3lst, 
1954, are now issuing their reports and 
there is some controversy over the results 
to be expected from two very different 
groupsS—DISTILLERS and BRITISH ELECTRIC 
TRACTION. To take Distillers first, there is 
no doubt that its Scotch whisky business 
has been flourishing. The stocks laid in at 
the end of the war are now maturing and 
the acquisition of Train and McIntyre last 
year brought in a considerable extra supply 
of mature Scotch. It is the industrial side 
of the business which has been open to 


question. I would say that there has been 
some recovery in the industrial alcohol and 
chemical business and that the plastio 
company in which Distillers has an interest 
—B.X. Plastics—turned the corner in the 
last three months of the trading year, 
Distillers last paid 224 per cent. out of 
earnings of 324 per cent. and as it remains 
predominantly a whisky company there is 
a reasonable chance that it will increase its 
final dividend to make 25 per cent. for the 
year. Some optimists in the market are 
going for 27} per cent., but taking 25 per 
cent. as more likely the yield at the current 
price of 21s. for the 4s. shares would be over 
4} per cent. For a “blue chip” this is 
adequate but the results when they come 
must be up to “blue chip” standard. 
* . . 


BRITISH ELECTRIC TRACTION is a transport 
holding and investment company. Nearly 
60 per cent. of its income is derived from 
"bus companies, 19 per cent. from non- 
transport Companies and over 22 per cent, 
from general investments. In the last few 
years rising costs, difficulties in adjusting 
fares and a slight drop in passengers have 
greatly reduced the profit margins of the 
*bus companies. Those companies in the 
BET group which are quoted on the Stock 
Exchange give high dividend yields and poor 
yields on earnings. Income from the non- 
transport investments should be higher this 
year and the company’s large holding in 
Broadcast Relay Services promises well for 
the future. In 1952-53 BET itself earned 
48 per cent. and paid 35 per cent. but the 
group as a whole earned 77 per cent. The 
policy of BET since 1950 has been to 
distribute an increasing proportion of its 
earnings and the interim for 1953-54 was 
raised from 10 per cent. to 15 per cent, 
This seems to suggest 45 per cent. for the 
year which would allow a yield of 4.8 per 
cent. for the 5s. ““A”’ deferred shares at 47s, 
The shares have come up from a low level 
of 28s. 6d. in 1953 and would seem high 
enough, but I counsel waiting for the results, 
The chairman, Mr. Harley Drayton, is a 
clever financier who has been adding to 
the company’s investments and may have 
some capital reorganisation scheme up his 
sleeve. 
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and application forms from the Secretary, 


sements must be prepaid. | review) #440-£655 (men), £440-£549 
fied | averages 32 ietters. | (women). Starting pay may be increased 
Fee lines. Box Numbers 1s. | for approved post-graduate experience and 
Minimum _* ted Advertisement Dept.,| 0 certain cases for service with H.M. 
que Cue t. London, W.C.1. | Forees. Promotion may* normally ex- 
Spectator, 99 Gower Stree lines). | pected within seven years to the post of 
Telephone sia 3221 G lines | Assistant Keeper (First Class), for which 
: + =| the scales are at =, e044- £1-331 
} (men), £712-£1,162 (women). articulars 

APPOINTMENTS VACAN | 


engagement of persons answering these 
Toe asements must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 

is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
ghe, or the emi ployment, is excepted from 
| the Notification of Vacan- 


the provisions 
cies Order 1952 
i weRTenees for young, 
oe te , renious ELEC- 
TRONIC ENGINEERS to gain ex- 
perience r he application of 
Tran: is « to a wide variety of 
circuits is offered by THE ENGLISH 
ELEC TRIC COMPANY, LTD 
Luton. Interviews may be arranged 
Jocally to suit applicants own con- 
venien Wrise with full details to 
Dept. C.P.S., 336-7 Strand, W.C.2 


1325, 





quoting Kel 


CIVIL SERVIC E c ee Assistant 
Director of Examinations; This pensionable 
t ion (London) with res- 





$s ang Genera] papers 
ar in Autumn, 1954. Age 
igust, 1954, but well qualified 
ver 30 will be considered. 
Degree, preferably with first 
in Classics or in a classical 
ymmbination with some other 





gubject in ¢ 













subject. Good university or school teaching 

experience desirable; examining and_inter- 

viewing experience an advantage Duties: 
Critical examination of draft examinati 

papers, ntrol of marking of candidates 

work, prep par ation of syllabuses, general 

of standards, interviewing, 

trati ve work. Salary, includ- 

ty allowance, where payable, 


£ ‘men, £475-£1,216 women 
Starting ary up to £1,048 men, £877 
women, according to age and experience 
Application forms and full deta‘ls from 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gar- 
dens, London, W.1, quoting No. 4338/54. 
Application forms to be returned by 25th 
June, 1954 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. New County 
Secondary Schoo] at Tulse Hill, Norwood. 
Headmistress required for this new school 
accommodating 900 girls to be opened in 
September, 1955. Appointment will take 
effect earlier for the purpose of preliminary 
planning. The school is intended to work 
im close relationship with the voluntary 
aided St. Martin-in-the-Fields High School, 
Initially the school will be in Burnham 
Group 10 (head's allowance £390), sub- 
ject to review when numbers are stabilised 
and courses fully developed. Courses will 
for pupils up to and beyond 
rmal leaving age, including some 
the General Certificate of Educa- 
special provision for courses 
raft and commerce. There will 
1 head with a substantia] alldw- 
adequate provision for other 

pecial responsibility as well as for 
strative assistance A person of 
ience, considerable organising 
i a strong interest in the whole 
econdary education is looked for 
m Form EO/TS10/Tulse Hill obtain- 
from the Education Officer (EO/TS 





be provided 
the nc 
leading t 





















y Hall, S.E.1 (Candidates who 
ly completed a similar form may 
n EO’TS 10B.) Closing date 

(704.) 
TATE GALLERY. As istant Keeper Grade 
II e Civil Service Commissioners in- 
vite a r this pensionable post 
Dutie ssisting the senior staff 
w eager n of works of 
art and of te hnical records 
cla r ] supervision 
of ¢ i hment and re- 
( leat 22 and 
un 1 ith extension 
for ar rees and up 
t u's ervice or for 
esta ed civi] service. For exceptionally 
well ilifie a candidates the upper ace limit 
m extended Candidates must nor- 
a@ university degree with First 
Class Honours but a candidate 


iis qualification may be considered 
tionally well qualified by training 

Candidates graduating in 
considered. Some knowledge of 
theory and practice of the 
and also of one or two modern 
lancuages is essential 
in a national collection an 
Salary scales (at present under 
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Civi, Service Commission, Burlington Gar- 
4337/54; 
reach 


dens, London, W.1, quoting No. 
completed application forms must 
him by 24th June, 1954. 
SECRETARY. Portugal. Director British 
company in Lisbon requires well-educated, 
experienced, clert Secretary. Knowledge 
Portuguese, French, German desirable. Age 
30-40 years preferred. Interview London 
Box 848C 
WANTED for September, graduate mistress 
to teach mainly Latin to General Certifi- 
cate Ordinary Level Please state sub- 
sidiary subject. Apply Headmistress, 
Solihull High School, Warwickshire 


PERSONAL 


A CHURCH with a place for 
Information about Unitarianism, 
send stamp.—S., Secretary Postal 
14 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 

A PART-TIME OCCUPATION by 


Reason 
Please 
Mission, 


writing 


|or drawing Send for details of our new 
oursés in these subjects. Personal and 
private tuition by a Home Study College, 


Experience | 


industrial organi- 
SP50, Grove Park 


a world wide 
sation. E.M.I. Institutes, 
Re ad, ,. mdon, W.4 

BE WISE TODAY: you can improve your 
leisure, TOM LONG will fill your pipe with 
pleasure 

CANCER PATIENT 


operated by 


(54582). Refugee (71) 


Completely blind. Needs convalescence but 
cannot afford fees. Pleace help us © care 
for him, (also thousands of other sad 
cases). Jewellery welcomed. Nationa! 
Society for Cancer Relief, Dept. G.7, 47 
Victoria Street, S.W.1 


CAPITAL APPRECIATION follows wise in- 


vestment, and wise investors read the 
Investor’s Chronicle. Two issues sent free 
of charge on application to 72 Coleman 
Street, London, E.C.2. 

CARFERS a Hotel Bookkeeper-Recep- 
tionists, Management Dietitian-Caterers, 
Medical Secretarie Successful Postal 


Brochures 3d.—Secretary, Southern 
Training College, Brighton, 6. 

DO YOU SUFFER with your Stomach 
Ulsalets for the treatment of Gastritis, 
Hyperacidity, Abnormal Gastric Secretion 
Heartburn, Indigestion, Nausea and Pain 
40 tablets 7s., 100 for 16s. C.W.O. Ulsalets 


courses. 


















Ltd., 13 Meaihouse Lane, Bolton. 
DRESSMAKING, FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
Will anyone good at toese give room rent 
free (heating facilities) and tuition in 
both/either in return for cooking, house- 
keeping or other services ?—Box 843C. 
EXPERIENCED PSYCHOLOGIST available 
for consultation and therapy Box 837C 
PRIVATE TREATMENT IN_ ILLNESS 
Members (including dependants) of 
B.U.P.A. can make private arrangements 
for Specialist t nent, Nursing Home, 
etc and the ociation refunds all or 
substantial part of cost. Send postcard 
for descriptive brochure to Dept. No. 38/6 
61 Bartholomew Close, London, E.C.1 
QUALERISM.--Information respecting the 
Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 
of Friends free on application to the 
Friends Home Service Committee, Friends 
House, Euston Rd., London, N.W.1 
STRANGER! PAUSE! We may knock 
upon your door—remember us And, if 
you wish, write to us The Company of 
Memories.—Box 826C 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTE of Practical 
Ps) zy flers a postal service for 
n of p nality defects, 
correspond with 
ut your persona] 


address for 
f Practical 
Place. 

Psychological 
lems and matters 
psychologist 
ve stimulating treat- 
Street, London, 

for brochure, 


Flowers. The 
occasions. Spe 
shades. D 
in the world. 

One quality 


Carnation Cut 
all 
or mixed 


ALLWOOD’ s 
deal gift I 







selected mA 
from the largest growers 

From 1 gn, to 5 gns. a box 
only, the best ! Write for catalo 
Aliwood Bros., Ltd., 53 Haywards Heath, 
Sussex "Phone Wivelsfield Green 232/233 
ASTLEYS of Jermyn St. (109) London 
S.W.1, Briar Pipe Specialists. Pipes 
repaired (any make). 

old or new purchased 

COINS AND MEDALS, 
especially for collections and gold 1952 
Cat. of English Coins, 7s, 6d. Specimen 
Bulletin 6d.—B. A. Seaby, Ltd., 65 Great 
Portland St., London, W.1.(Tel. Lan, 3677). 
CONTACT LENSES.—Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose 
your own practitioner Details from 

The Contact Lenses Finance Co., Ltd., 4 
(ts) Reece Mews, South Kensington, S.W.7 


best prices paid, 


( Continued overleaf) 
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Two prizes ere 

' 2 3 + s 6 7 8 awarded each 
week a copy 

o7 the De 

Luxe edition 

9 0 of Chamber's 
Twentieth Cen- 

urs Dictionary 

and a book 

2 3 aN. pee 
7 4 nea. 

os ‘ « vill be 

awarded to the 

- nders of the 

6 7 nist Swo conpect 
ions opened 

noon on 

8 9 20 » gg 
a n eal 15h, 

/ a ldre ssed 

33 24 Crossword = 185. 
Gower in 

25 London. WoCA 

wlunen must 

26 _ 27 he on the form 
here printed. The 

solution and the 

ames of the 

28 29 inners will be 
mublished in the 

ollowng issue, 

Across 8. It seems to be one more than the Three 

1. Rene’s cat wrapped in silk. (8.) Sears, 6.) 

§. You can have a quantity ditionally Hf. Net cost prodtices comne'i ion. (7) 
(6) 14. In the River Tiber | anchored. (7.) 
9. Decoration. for the painter is political, '- A vessel so capitally disolayed. (8. 
8.) 17. There is nothing concerning barium, (8. 
10. Kim was doubly this. (6) 19. Robert E. on the round. (°) 
12. Wall surrounded by the French mon- 20. “ The fect of how sure ! 
keys. (6.) (Watson). (7) 
13. Toes curl up to sleep. (8) 21. May be used to conceal or display. (6) 
1S. Horse with a world-wide reputation? 22. The spirit of France. (6.) 
a2) 25. © Kitty! (4) 
18. Tuneful result of levitation on the chess- 
board. G. 6.) So'ution to Crosswerd No. 783 
23. “*A king may make a t he 
cannot make a genticman Burke) 
(8.) 
24. Kisses on board. (6.) 
26. ** "Mongst ind shrieks 
and sighis unholy nm). (© 
| 27. St. Hubert is this caval:yman’s patron 
saint. (8.) 
28. Thus imprison in a tenancs 6.) 
29. Fish I land for ba 
Down 
1. The harvest moon should y be. (6.) 
2. Genuine writin 
3. Entrance. (.) 
4. ** Shall I not take min in min 
inn?" (Shakespea 1) 
6. A Tom in a state of high spir ) 
7. What the wine taster does (8.) 
Solution will be published on June 18th. 

The winners of Spectator Crossword No. 783 are as follows: The first prize to Miss 
Roper, “* Rowlands G he-Hill, Doncaster, and the second prize t Mr, P 
Nicwo.s, 48 Church Wa Whetstone, N.20 

Chambers's Twentieth Century Dictionary, 


New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 
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‘EQUAL To A TAXABLE 
MONTHLY INCOME OF £18-18-9 


No small part of the pleasure of receiving your Cheltenham 


and Gloucester 


for our investment brochure. 


~CHELTENHAM 
OQUCESTER 


ASSETS 
€22 Millions 


.G 








dividends is due to the knowledge that 
income tax has been paid for, you: 2)% interest on the 
maximum holding is equal toa monthly income of £18.18.9 
before paying income tax at the standard rate, Send today 
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| exc LUSIVE CONTINENTAL STYLE leisure Apartments with Regency furniture and 


























































































ANDBAG REPAIRS, ore re- 
, rar . ‘os c o 
}~ = aa A Re. an free. Weekdays 10-7, Sundays 2.30-7. 
83a Brompton Road, (corner Beauchamp 210 "bus from Archway or Golders Green 
1.) three turnings from Harrods stations (530) 
LEARN TO WEAVE.—Write for literature, Wit 
Cathedra Weaving Centre, 22 Burgate 


Yoads, and all parts of the con Send 5a 

Be, illustrated catalogue, P 
mmead, Nr. Portsmouth 

OLD JEWELLERY, GOLD AND 

ebligation. Registered post or personal call Weekdays 10-6, 2 

Harrods, Ltd., London, S.W.1. SLO 1234.| MARLBOROUGH 17-18 Old Bond St., W.1. 











= = Roussel-Bonnard-Vuillard. Closes June 12 
Daily 10-5.30, Sat 10-12.3¢ 
LITERARY ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 


OUR PEN can pay for your Holiday—this 








rrespondence training. Papers are getting | dusk Admission 1s, 3d., children 9d 
ger and opportunities are greater. For | waiTeECHAPEL ART GALLERY. Barbara 
years we have helped writers all over | Hepworth Retrospective Exhibition: Carv- 


(MUS 4574) There are LSJ students all 





AUTHORS & JOURNALISTS’ MSS. Type- coe nga agent and secretaria) train- 


St. Godric’s 
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GOOD NEWS FOR USERS OF SHOPPING BY POST 














Urgent orders for London tood for 5,000 years: that powerful purifier 
and the South can now 2 gh ge Sp a Ry RR. BR. 

t be placed at the Nu-Swift non-smell a tablets for dissolving 
Fire Protection Centre, Sg yy 


25, Piccadilly, W.1. Call or interesting 












in Every Ship of the Royal Navy 










your wn taste.—< 





the World: 35s. per annum (S52 weeks) 








THE SPECTATOR, 
emecmerens EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 9% roNcur 


: “ e : - ¢-War quality, 
chmong Road, Twickenham. POP. 3832. | BRIGHTON, ROYAL PAVILION. The Ht paid. 
State Apartments and King’s Private | Coffee Co., Ltd., 16 Philpot Lane, 


Exhibition of early Wedgwood. Admission | Gj.) 


pequired Best prices offered without | hibition. TATE GALLERY. Closes 7 June Score, ; 
Sun. 2-6. Admission 1s. 6d TYPEWRITERS DUPLICATORS Verney 


@ world to make money from articles and | ines and Drawings, 1927-1954. Weekdays COUNTRY 
ries. Why not you? Write for advice | 11-§: Sundays 2-6: Closed Mondays. Admis- | don, 

Prospectus Dept., London School of | sion free. Extended one week until 13th | €mgaged research 
children. Pleasant 


ournalis, 57 Gordon Square, W.C.1 twne no 
ted.—Box 849C 


apprecia 





LAKES. Charm 


LLANGOLLEN 

cold, home produce, boating, billiards, 
Telephone 2331 

HENDON HALL. First- 


and 
illustrated brochure 
LONDON, N.W.4 


Send 2id stamp for samples with typesheet suites 
enabling choice of style and type to meet Putting, Billiards, 
S. Roy, 50 Audenshaw | Hendon Golf Club 


ed as a Newspaper. Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec 2 
W.C.1. Telephone: EUSton 3221. Printed in Great Britain by Grorce Berripozk & Co., Ltp 
Postage on this issue: Inland ang overseas, 
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of the roses. 


authority in Linens 
thetr 


Just 

2 Ib. Ox Tougues, 26s. 

Immediate delivery. Shilling 
C.3 


IRISH 


1954 


arrived, superlative 


) Wear and very brief swim wear for Men , ; . | PORTABLE (spring-wound) Gramophones. 
eee oe on socuoss a oy my EE, ow Perfect condition guar. List 2hd. Lunts, 4 
tudio, 46 anchester St., London, W - a dla jrove, W io ‘ 

~ IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood, London. | BosemoaNe telnet ee neham. 


LINENS. From the 


Rich in beauty and 
pleasing in price. Rosemoyne the supreme 
invite you to send for 


illustrated catalogue. Rosemoyne 


LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, | Linens, Jordanstown 
h ‘ French Paintings XIX and XX | Ireland : 
Ganterbury, 6 Century, Daily 10-5.30. Sats, 10-1 TENNIS BOUNDARY NETTING, roped top 
OLD COLOURED MAPS of all counties, LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. | and bottom, 10 ft 

Charles Dufresne (1876-1938), John Craxton | 60 
Radford and Denton Welch (1915-1948) 10-5.30 (normal full court) 

Sats 10-1 Unti] llth June loses 
SILVER | MANET and His Circle. Arts Council Ex- | erected. F. J. Offord & Son, “ S,"’ Martins 


yds., 77s 90 


approximately 


Lowestoft 


Cork Street w.l Paintings by Jacob | ADVERTISER has 


r and all the years to come, for if you | Bormfriend and Leonarg Rosoman tion in own home 
write you can always make money SCULPTURE IN THE OPEN AIR. Hi land Bournemouth 
e LSJ can show the way by personal | Park, Kensington High Street Daily 10- | Views Yacht available 


service Terms 8 t 
season. Write first instance Midland Hotel, 
Queens Road, Bournemouth. 

ACCOMMODATION, close Lon- 
as Pied-a-terre 
work 


anytime 


um.) Courses in business | BOURNEMOUTH c 





Families welcomed 


arden 











Co. Antrim, Northern 


high 30 yds., 39s.; 
yds., 1l4s.; 150 yds. 
184s. Diamond mesh, 
one-third length when 


— MC, Market Rasen e 
ACCOMMODATION 


delightfu] accommoda- 
verlooking sea, 3 miles 
Private beach Wonderful 


if required Full 
9 gns. according to 


desired by doctor 
study Preferably 


tranquil surcundings 


» 1 ’ YouA Talks on its theory and practice 

y il ne saaanmnes by yearly | ruesdays 6.30 at Caxton Hall Subject = BOn.—Sup b ard res.c private 

ostal subscription National Geog. Maga for June 8 How the Mind Works Arr oy éd B ‘. _" = 5 ons. Ful, board 

ne, 47s. 6d.: Life (Int.) 87s. 6d.: Popular | 9% Shanti Sadan. Admission free, a Se Box 578C 

Meciian 32s., Popular Photography, 36s === = —o ws IS cngy Th , _-3r 
ae Neto @ tell Mae aan a of modern house lexandra ark Jse of 
err A 2 ioe Metac! onal EDUCATIONAL zarden, 3 mins, from shops and buses. 3 
1 . , ens. per week Phone: Bowes YVark 6601 





writing. professional finish: 2s. 1.000 words - : . ; . : ceili —. 
V. Steeple, Stede House, Harrietsham, Kent ; et + e a Arkwright Road, Se Sars os 
ondon, f ; 5986 
CLOCHEMERLE-BABYLONE. New novel - <n: ; HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES 
bd Gabrie Chevallier (in French) DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland 
rappe 15 6d. p.f Bound 18s. p.f Paik, W.11. Individual tuition for exami- | ALDERNEY.—The happiest Island of them 
Ana! c French 72 Charlotte Street. W.1 nation Navy and Army Entrance Ist all. Only 2 hrs. from Southampton. Vacan- 
ye - MP General Certificate at all levels les Grand Hotel from June 1 Phone: 60 
LO y ENT BUREAU for all office staff . 7427 . . 
—— ro tEN’ en Typewrit ng D at ng PARK 7437 APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND, arbridge 
~—Stella Pisher Bureau, 15 Strand, W.C ' ~~ yet = ALI. SCHOOL. near Bungay, | Hotel. Beautifully situated between Lakes 
( aol Suffolk arding and Da School for | and Pennine Way. R. Licence. Cent. htg 
TRAfalgar 9090 Cc E Billiards, Library and Music Room. T.V 
> n ¥ $ e for ommon ntrance Ora ana 1 < 20! 
oe 2 ee ee, rtificate of Education. | A.A. & R.A.C. Tel: 71.  “ Signpost ' 
4 Maier and Gene. tae. Pet Sch Buildings and | Country House Hotel Lovely in Spring 
wes Gaasiidee = oo 7 teen res. For prospectus apply | Early book advisable 
oe aren aan ¢ - , The Rev. F. G. Baring ATHOLL PALACE HOTEL,  P**lochry 
ENOW “HOw . we omiat ae Fre Telephone Bungay 62 Perthshire. Golf, Tennis, Dancing High 
¥ es s-ltew ” Guide to Writin EXPERT POST AL TUITION for examina- | [and Nights, Highland Lawn Tennis Tour- 
ucces m B.A School of Suvcesst tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Secre- | hament, September 13th-18th Terms in 
Ww iting Ltd., 124 ‘New Bond ; Street ‘vial, Civil Service, Commercial, General | June, 27s. to 34s. 6d. per day Telegrams 
- v1 2 P ‘song : Cc f Education, et Also many | Palace, Pitlochry 
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Collect B immedia entioning exan t n which in- | front. Gardens, P 
) payment a er i Metropolitan College (G40), St Superlative food, 8 

are = ty : Albar all 30 Queen V a St., E.c.4. | Winter 

~ a= aimed INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in BUCKS Hote] ireat 
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NEW MONTHLY, THE REPORTER. No. 1) LEARN FRENCH for a penny a A., beautiful ests : rooms 
now ou F r reporters vane are f stan- Totally new approact end 1 st Good food and wines. Gé If. ates 221 
} “San taperter Guiesee. Petes welve lessons. Logan House College GOATHLAND, North Yorkshire Moors 
74 "a ‘cam fn on H 4 Mb 1, | Fairhaven Private Hote] in i ] 
big bur Y setts. al " “ty OXFORD AND COUNTY Secretarial Sch intry and ge” ear 

. . - “a t t. Giles mprehe ve trair home cooking ; we 

STORIES AND ARTIC LES required fo ‘ Course antes m, Ser l fires and bedside lights all r 
American Journals Donald Cra H - ; ha served by buses ang trains 
oross, T rles POSTAL TUITION yen 

P : , Educn (Lond Oxf Camt rthn GOOD FOOD CLUB members recommend 

STORIES 2 weep 5 by the Br In : University B.A.. B.S B.Sc.Econ 800 places throughout Britain which 
f n Scier . Lid . = * . - - ~ " re ) > i 

= Pa H » Recent yy ot Ww I Quit LL.B B.D and othe Degrees, Diplomas serve a vod of ; easonable price 

8 n , oe, en re ou Exams., e I fees, instalments in the GOOD FOOD GU!DE 1954. Revised 
sattee “tee ow by a , j ectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D and enlarged and 5s., from all book- 

editors o pe er f oe > © nt ~ 3) shliche - a . OC a7 
sales ba s. Unsuitable st ries 8 e re ne Dept. B92 Wolsey Hall, Oxtord (Est. 1894) — i Published | by Ca — 
table , St re ‘ oO 

with reasons for rejection. Address your THE VOSE-CAZIMIK THEATRE SCHOOL porn - 

'MS. to Dept. C.23. FREE The P I ear acting rse Three vear teach HOLIDAYS ° Eaglehurst Great 
feésiona! Touch,"’ concerning r Course n e Preparat I R AM Clact Essex flers g00d ga den 
,and Criticisms, from Dept. C.23 A.D.B.. MIS.T.D. ! pectus fro n: The > | Brode * lovel; a2 Be _w = dern comf ate 

P 3 f ‘ r. 7 e nt r 5-7 elephone 143 
‘ } WRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send fre I ar, Tower Thea anonbury Place erms gns . actor 
Booklet.—The Regent Institute (Dept. 85G London, N.1 HYTHE, | KENT HOTEL | IMPERIAL 
 Ralace Gate, London, W.8. —==. sma —., in a ae | —_, — 4 
overlooking the sea 9-ho iol ours 

PHILATELY Tennis, Croquet, Bowls, | Putting. all in 

rut PHIL ATELIC MAGAZINE is your wn 50-acre a. cor fort, 

Lidie world llecting a( pages food and service Sun-deck 

| r l Send 6d for re nt n r lounge Ballroom Tel Ashley 

. 29 Buckingham Street, W.C.2 Courtenay recommended 

a KENDAL Elmhurst Private Hotel Tel 

, Ideal centre for lakes and ast 


Quiet, comfortable, 


GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM N i- lovely ¢ 
U-Swi F | 7 ‘tanding sensational new drug and serum | 1 aKeE DISTRICT. Ambleside. Rydal Lodge 
» e ee ee ee ee ee 2 | Cas eee High standard catering 
Se . . a ; “5 comfort. Early and late bookings 


old mans., beaut. view, mod 


& terms. Croft Hotel, Ambleside 2334 


Bryn 


Howel Hall Hot 


Residential Hotel, once home of 


} hon : t norial en Na Class 
P e REGent 5724 (3 lines). Natural Remedies, Fairligi 5 David Garrick, 20 min 
WU-SWIFT LTD - ELLAND - YORKS NOTEPAPER PRINTED with address, etc. | cuisine; fully licensed 


with private 


l¢d.; Canada 


23, 1896 
36-37 


West End. Excellent 
"Phones all rooms; 


bath Hard Tennis, 
Swimming Pool. Adjoins 

Hendon 1456 Ashley 
Rd., Audenshaw, Lancs For all printing Courtenay recommended 


| MANOR FARMHOUSE. East Oortyateg 
Salisbury. Comf. Accom. Culsing 
tinction. A ‘‘ chez Sebastien ”’ Guest 7 Hole 


MARLBOROUGH, Wilts. Centre 
and historic interest on the great, pau? 
Highway. AILESBURY ARMs Howl® 
Driving from East to West or NeOrEL. 
South, this prominent fully licensed hd 
hotel is a delightful place in which w 
raat, Awhile.” Ground floor suite’ 
| Tel.: arlborough One s Yourt 

recommended, Ashiey Courtenay 


MARLOW, Bucks. COMPLEAT AN 
HOTEL, 31 miles from London my 
ing the River Thames’s most beauti iful 


weir. Centre for Windsor, Ascot 

A good base for Stratford-on-A: = 
miles) Exceptional cuisine and Service, 
Central heating. Private bathrooms avail 
able Tennis, Boating, Golf A ly 
Manager. Tel.: Marlow 915 Ashley 
Courtenay recommended 


OLD COASTGUARDS HOTEL, Mousehole., 
Penzance. Quiet, restful hotel in unspoilt 
Cornish fishing cove, secluded, no trippers, 
Excellent library, very comfortable chairs 
and beds, full sea view, garden to beach, 
safe bathing. Loca] produce, generous table 
From 6 to 10 gns, S.A.E. for illustrated 
brochure ‘Phone and ‘grams: Mouseholg 
222. Resident Proprietor: H. J. Bryant, 


POLPERRO, Cornwall Warm welcome te 
visitors all year. H. & c. all rooms. Ug. 
believable views. Bon Viveur rec mmended, 
Morton, Brent House 


ROTTINGDEAN, famous seaside and down. 
land village, near Brighton Old Nortog 
House, reputed for food, comfort, atmos. 
phere. From 8 gns. Brochure. Tel.: 3129, 


RYE.—The Hope Anchor. RAC, AA 
approved icensed Secluded walleg 
garden Superb position in a lovely centre 
for holidays. Rye 2216 

SELSEY, SUSSEX.—Pleasant seaside holl. 
days free from household worries at 9 
house of charm and character adjoining 
sandy beach. Good food well cooked, home 
produce all bedrooms with h & @ 
Children welcomed Brochure from Major 
and Mrs. Evans, Double Barn Tels 
281811 

SOMERSET, Clevedon, Grosvenor Hous 
for restful holidays, comfort, good toog 
assured Brochure on request Tel 3270. 


SOUTHAMPTON. St. Regulus Gues 
5 Archers Road H. & ¢ Moderr 








veniences Accom. for cars Tel 
SUSSEX DOWNS. Monks Rest 
House (17th century) Jevington, 
lage in the Downs Easy access 
bourne All comf Broch Polegate 
WEST SOMERSET The Herm 





Alcombe, Minehead 17th cent. hs 
bines old-world charm with mod. ¢ 
Good food & cooking Ideal early 


WEST SUSSEX, Abi ngworth Ha near 
Storrington ) ountry 7 acres 
grounds r amusements, 
11 miles Ideal for holl- 

r g-term ral ground-floor 
bedrooms Unlicens: d ‘stn Pulb igh. 
Tel West Chiltington 2257 














YEALAND MANOR, a quiet beaut spot 
near A6 highway, 3 miles N. of Carnfort 
(Tel. 104) Ideal overnight quarters. Mod. 
charges Unlicensed 

YORKSHIRE DALES Billy-Gart h Guesn 
Houce, H n-in-Ribblesdale, at ot of 
Penyghent verlookin River Ribble. 
Small, mfortable, fare, Cordon B 
cooking Ideal touring centre Br 1 





= = 


HOLIDAYS & TOURS 


OLIVERS OF MAYFAIR for the cheapest 
and best holidays abroad. 16 Cork Street, 
London, W.1 

TOL RING IN Lope AND ? We hope you'll 
cryne Castle, Tara. 
country guest house, 





yhtf 
itful 


25 miles from Dublin 


9 
R. 
REST 


RELAXATION and 
RECREATION 


under ideal conditions. 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 


MATLOCK, Derbyshire. 


The Bookict of Smediey’s wili be gladly 
sent on application to—THE MANAGER 
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